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CHAPTER I. 

LAURENCE FANE SEEKS HIS FORTUNE. 

LAURENCE FANE, of middle-class birth, and 
the only child of an only child, grew up to 
manhood with (happily for himself) but few rela- 
tions to trouble him. Orphaned at an age when bis 
mind was too little formed to feel the loss be bad 
«ustained, be was eonfided to tbe eare of bis 
bacbelor godfatber Laurenee, a rieb merebant of 
Liverpool, wbo fully intended bis godson to suc- 
ceed bim in bis business. But tbe cbildren of tbe 
present day are apt to bave opinions of tbeir own; 
and tbe more young Fane saw of tbe counting- 
bouse tbe less be liked it. Tbe strict confinement, 
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the dull routine, the monotonous duties, sickened 
him. He had already feit within himself that 
mysterious, irrepressible desire to go forth and da 
something above the level of the ordinary world ^ 
vague dreams of rendering famous the unstained 
though humble name his father had bequeathed 
him, had made him restless, and at last the feel- 
ing was no longer to be restrained. 

He confided his wishes to his godfather. Old 
Laurence's fury was unbounded. 

* You presume to think for yonrself,' he ex- 
claimed, ' to find fault with the position in which 
I have placed you. You — ^a mere lad of two-and- 
twenty, without name, money, or relations ! — ' 

*' It is because I have no relations that I must 
think for myself,' returned the young man. * It 
is because I have neither name nor money that I 
wish to make them, sir ! I hate the counting- 
house. Copying letters and book-keeping weary 
me to death. I would rather break stones on the 
high read/ 

* And this is what you called gratitude,' re- 
joined his godfather. ' Do you know that I have 
kept you beneath my care ever since you were 
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seven years old ; and that the few hundreds your 
pöor muddle-headed father left behind him have 
almost all been expended on your education/ 

* I know that I have much to thank you for, 
sir, and I am not iingrateful. But you have mis- 
taken my vocation in putting me in business. I 
shall never make a good merchant. Let me 
have what money may remain to me, and for the 
future I will keep myself/ 

* And in what way — what way ? ' demanded 
Mr Laurence,.trembling with anger. 

Young Fane reddened. 

* By my pen, sir/ at last he said boldly. * I 
know I have it in me, and whatever happens I 
must be an author/ 

The merchant burst into a derisive peal of 
laughter. 

' An author ! poor fool. And supposing you 
were an author, what then P You would join a 
set of beggarly wretches who never know from 
one day to another how they will buy bread to 
feed themselves with on the next, and end by 
rattling off to their graves at the expense of the 
parish. Why, there's not an author on the list 
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that wonld not cliange places to-morrow witli the 
lad that sweeps out my offices, or that wouldn't 
be an ass if he didn't/ he added in a more nncer- 
tain tone. 

'Be that as it may/ retumed young Fane, 
' my mind is made np on the subject^ for I haye 
heen thinking oYer it the last two years. And 
here, at least^ is a proof/ he eontinned modestly, 
as he drew a gaily covered magazine from his 
coat pocket, ' that I am not mistaken in supposing 
I have some taste for writing. The editor of this 
periodical has not only accepted and printed my 
article on the late change of govemment, but 
sends a letter with it desiring to hear from me 
again/ 

His godfather's face grew pnrple. 

'And do youmean to teil me'that you have 
dared — yes, dared — to commence writing and 
Publishing without referring to me ? That you 
have Stolen the time due to the transaction of 
my business for your idiotic scribbling P You're a 
thief^ sir ; no better than a common thief/ 

* Mr Laurence, I will not stand such an 
^pithet, even from you/ 
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'I cast you off; I will have nothing more to 
do with you. For fifteen years you have been 
brought up under this roof, and if you had be- 
haved yourself properly you migbt have succeeded 
me in my business, and risen to wealth and re- 
nown. But I'U have no author's name confounded 
with mine. I'U have no romantic fools letting 
my good property go to rack and ruin, nor a pack 
of nonsense go forth to the wgrld from my offices; 
you shall date it from the workhouse first.' 

' Very good, sir. At least, we are agreed on 
that point. I don't know how much of my money 
may be left. I think you told me the other day 
it was only a few hundreds, but whatever it is I 
will take it and relieve you of my presence.' 

' The sooner the better ; the sooner the better/ 
replied the old man testily. 'Your father left 
two thousand pounds behind him ; you don't sup- 
pose he saved that out of his beggarly parson's 
income, do you P It was part of the money he re- 
ceived with your mother.' 

' So I have heard you say before.' 

*From seven to twelve you cost me fifty 
pounds a year, from twelve to eighteen a hun- 
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dred ; and then I reckon your board and lodging 
at another fifty. You didn^t suppose I was going 
to keep you all these years for nothing/ continued 
the merchant, looking up half-maliciously and 
ialf-shamefacedly into the young man's counten- 
ance. 

' I have never thought about it, but I am glad 
you have, since it lays me under less Obligation to 
you. By your reckoning, sir, there still remains 
upwards of nine hundred pounds due to me. 
With that in hand I feel rieh, and am sure that I 
shall make my way in the world/ 

* And who is to pay me for all the trouble and 
anxiety I have incurred in your bringing up ? ' 
demanded Mr Laurence. 

* I have worked for you four years without 
pay,* replied young Fane, indignantly. 

' But without a premium.* 

' If you consider a premium is still due to you, 
let me know how much it is, in Heaven's name, 
and I wiU pay it and go/ 

* Well, a premium in the first instance would 
have been too high for you to pay — and as you 
«ay> you have given me four years. Yet a hun- 
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dred or two would not be much of a remuneration. 
I shall have to pay some one to do your work, 
remember.' 

^ Give me eight hundred and let us be quits/ 
cried the young man, disgusted beyond measure 
at the parsimony of his godfather, and on these 
terms they parted, the old man vowing that what- 
ever happened he would never see or speak with 
his godson again. 

Laurence Fane went, of course, to London. It 
was thence he had first received encouragement — 
it was there he hoped to make his name. With 
eigbt hundred pounds in his pocket, and a streng 
belief in the future, he feit himself to be inde- 
pendent, and he was not entirely mista-ken. He 
had brains of a very high order — much poetic 
genius, and a vivid imagination ; and, had his 
education tended to correet the errors of his 
nature, might have possessed a mind streng 
enough for anything. But the sensitive, highly 
organised child had been left, since the death of 
his parents, entirely to the charge of servants and 
masters ; he had been scared and scolded in the 
nursery ; bullied and browbeaten in the school- 
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Toom, and all because those placed about him 
were too Ignorant to distinguish between wilful 
inattention and disobedience, and the wanderings 
of a wondering newly-opened soul. 

In the counting-house it was little better. The 
senior clerks blamed him for carelessness, whilst 
he was striving with all his might to bring back 
his thoughts from the realms of fancy, whither, 
despite his best efforts, they would wander, and 
pin them down to the business he had in hand. 
His godfather (as has been shown) had no more 
sympathy with him than the rest ; and Laurence 
Fane was well parted from the surroundings of 
his earliest years. 

In London he found friends. The editor wha 
had accepted his first production was so Struck 
by the young man's manners, bearing, and ap- 
pearance, that he gave him several valuable intro- 
ductions, and before Laurence Fane had been 
in town a twelvemonth he had a large circle of 
acquaintances and a fair literary connection. Of 
course he began low. Eome was not built in a 
day; and there is no more up-hill path than 
that which leads to the temple of Fame. Popu- 
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larity maybe, and often is^ won in an hour, and 
for no particular merit of the winner's ; but 
Laurence Fane's talent was not of this kind. His 
was a deep, steady-going, dependable brain. He 
never wrote trash; but bis articles lacked the 
glittering smartness which magazine writers aim 
at in tbe present age. His papers would live, 
and probably be referred to, ages after he had 
tumed to dust, but editors could not afford to pay 
for them as Kberally as they could for sensational 
and improbable fiction. This was injustice ; but 
it was fact. The public seemed to think that if 
an essay were good enough to outlive them, it 
might bide their time. But the ephemeral matter 
that was born in the moming and died at night 
would not brook delay ; — ^like some wine that 
requires to be drunk as soon as opened or its 
flavour is lost. Laurence Fane soon found out 
the truth of this. 

Yet he was both hopeful and happy. The 
ready money he had brought to London enabled 
him to make a permanent home for himself in 
two small rooms in the west centre of the town, 
where he devoted his time to the cultivation of his 
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art. Even for the sake of gain he would not have 
assimUated himself with those triflers in the field 
of literature who did not hesitate to sacrifice art, 
grammar, and even decency to the false taste of 
the day. He looked upon his work as sacred — on 
his talents as a responsible gift entrusted to him 
from above — on his profession as something with 
which he must either rise or fall, and by which he 
had determined to rise. 

He entered the world of letters linder no false 
pretensions, but took his own name boldly, and 
laboured for it faithfuUy ; and sooner or later such 
work must teil. 

Of course he had enemies — success is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for that — but as he had no near 
relations to die of envy at his good luck, they 
were less secret and less bitter than they might- 
have been. At all events he knew where to find 
and how to meet them, and was not stabbed in 
the dark at eaeh fresh turn he made. And he had 
been living thus upon his own resources for eight 

years when we first met him. 

* * * * * 

It was a broiling day in- July, towards the close 
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of the London season, when even the most hard- 
ened and inveterate of diners-out and dancers 
began to confess they had almost had enough of it. 
The street in which Laurence Fane's apartments 
were situated was as hot as an oven^ and the effect 
of discovering his whereabouts seemed almost too 
much for the handsome fresh-coloured young man 
who knocked so perseveringly from door to door, 
inquiring for him by name. At last he was suc- 
cessful. The landlady, at number forty-five, was 
induced to acknowledge that a ^party by the 
name of Fane occupied her first floor, but she 
didn't think the gentleman could see him, as he was 
43till in bed/ 

* Still in bed P ' cried the stranger, who was 
«vidently from the country, as he consulted his 
old-fashioned silver watch. *Why, it's past 
twelve o'clock — ^he can't be in bed at this honr. 
IsheiU?' 

*0 dear! no, sir, not as I knows of; but, 
young gentlemen, they will be late during the 
season, you see. Not but what Mr Fane is most 
regulär, and the least trouble of any party I ever 
lodged. But if you'll step up, sir^ if you want 
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particnlar to see him, I'll ask if he's awake.'' 

* I do wish to «peak to him most particularly/ 
Said the young man, as he complied with her re- 
quost, *for I am returuing to the country to- 
morrow moming. Perhaps I could wait for a 
little tili he does wake.' 

* O, I'll rouse him, sir, never fear. Hell be 
ßure to get up when he knows you've come. Shall 
I take your card P ' 

The stranger reddened, and smüed. 

* "Well, I haven't got such a thing about me^ 
but if you'U say Mr West would like to see him, 
I dare say he^ll remember who I am.' 

By this time he had been ushered into the- 
ßitting-room, which was divided from the bed- 
chamber by folding doors. It was a comfortable- 
looking apartment, but fumished more like the 
study of some antiquated philosopher, than a 
young bachelor's sanctum. It contained but few 
decorations, and those of the gravest order : books 
and papers being its chief omaments. MrWest's^ 
attention, however, was immediately arrested by a 
bronze cast of the Ariadne, which he took to be the 
model of some black woman or other, and stood 
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^azing at in utter astonishment, wliilst the land- 
lady made her presence known by thumping with 
liomy knuckles on the panels of the foldisg doors. 

* Mr Fane — Mr Fane — Sir ! * 

* Holloa ! Yes ! All right/ in a drowsy tone 
irom within. 

* There's a gentleman wants to see you, sir/ 

* I can*t see any one/ 

* But he's going into the country to-morrow, sir, 
and he must speak to you first/ 

' What's his name ? ' 

* Mr West, sir ! ' 

'Don't know him. Teil him to go to the 
-devil/ 

* Not just yet, ray dear fellow, please,^ inter- 
^osed the stranger in a loud genial voiee. 

* By Jove ! Are you there ? Why didn't the 
vornan say so P ' 

* I am here. May I come in ? ' 

* If you likoj though I' ve not the least idea who 
you are/ 

Mr West did not wait for a second invitation, 
but, opening the folding doors, at once entered the 
l)ed-chamber. As his eye feil on the young maUi 
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who was sitting up in bed and passing his band» 
throagh. his dishevelled hair, he sprang forward^ 
exclaiming cordially, * My dear Laurence^ I should 
have known you anywhere.' 

* And I don't believe I ever set eyes on you 
before/ returned the other with a look of blank 
amazement. 

* Can I be so altered ? Why, don't you re- 
member George West, and the old Maple Farm, 
where you spent your summer holidays once^ 
whilst we were having oür "larning" thrashed 
into US by old Wilkins ? ' 

' George West ! Ts it possible ? Why, of course 
I do, though it must be twenty years ago. Give 
US your fist, old fellow ! Oeorge West ! No 
wonder I had forgotten. And where on earth 
have you sprung from ? ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN OLD FRIEND TURNS UP. 

GEORGE WEST laughed heartily. 
* Do you think I have come from the bowel» 
of the earth ? You have forgotten your geography 
as well as your friends, Laurence. ? Maple Farm 
is no further away than Somersetshire, and the 
real business that brought me up to town this 
week, was the cattle show. But I told father if 
it was possible Fd find you out before I went 
home again/ 

* But how did you come to think of me after 
80 many years ? ^ said Laurence Fane. 

'Many years — ah, ^tis many years, isn't it, 
since we cut up such a shine in the orchard, and 
stripped all father's best trees of their fruit — do 
you remember that ? ' 

' Perfectly, and how he thrashed you for both 
of US, becaüse I was a visitor/ 
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* TJgh/ responded George West, with a comical 
face. * I remember that thrasliing to this day. 
Well, after that you know we lost sight of eaeh 
other. You stayed with old Wilkins and I went 
up to Yorkshire, where I wouldn't learn anything, 
and showed such a sorry kind of a disposition that 
father shipped me off to my uncle in Australia, 
and I haven't been home above a couple of years 
or so.' 

'Didn'tyoulikeitP' 

' Not over much. It was altogether different 
from what I expected ; and then my poor mother 
died, and I got a bit homesick and tired of 
rambling, and father thought I had better come 
back and stick to the old place. I'm his only son, 
you know.' 

' But what made you think of me, George ? ' 

* Well, I've often mentioned you since I came 
back. We thought you were still with Mr 
Laurence, at Liverpool ; and several times I 
talked of going over there and looking you up, 
but something prevented. And the other day a 
friend of mine, to whom I was speaking of you, 
told me that you had left your godfather and set 
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tip as a writer in London, and if I went to the 
people who sold your books they'd teil me where 
you lived, so when I came up to the show last 
week I Said to father, if you were to be found I'd 
find you/ 

'It is very kind of you/ rejoined Fane. 'I 
would not have missed seeing you for worlds. 
I have not too many friends worthy of the name 
in this Babylon, as you may suppose/ 

' But what made you quarrel with your god- 
fether, Laurence ? Did he behave badly to you ? ' 

' Scarcely that, but he did not understand my 
Disposition, and the life I lived there was most un- 
«ongenial to me. Besides, I have an independent 
«pirit, West, and the idea of receiving benefits 
from a man on whom I had no claim^ galled me. 
I feit I could Support myself, and the result has 
proved that I was right.' 

* And you live by writing books P ' said George 
West, with an air of incredulity. ' It is wonder- 
ful to me. I cannot even read them. How do 
you do it now P Do teil me.* 

Laurence Fane laughed. How often had that 

VOL. I. 2 
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question been put to liiiii before by ignoramuses. 
or noodles P 

'I like to see you laugb/ exclaimed bis 
friend, * it makes you look so like your old self.^ 
There is one thing about you, Laurence, tbat will, 
never cbange, and that is, your eyes/ 

They formed a great contrast as they sat to-. 
gether, those young men who were almost of au 
age. 

George West was by far tbe handsomer of the 
two. He possessed a magnificent build, witb 
large well-formed features, a florid complexion, 
bold blue eyes, and a profusion of brown hair and 
beard. Laurence Fane, on the otber band, tbougb 
tall, was slightly built. His features were re- 
markable neither for beauty nor ugliness ; but he 
had a pair of honest, serious, earnest eyes that 
were apt to haunt even the casual observer long 
after their possessor had passed from his memory . 
It was to the unusual expression in these eyes 
that George West alluded when he said there was 
one thing about him that would never alter. 

'Butcome!' eried Fane cheerily, ^it strikes 
me that if I am to have any breakfast this mom- 
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ing I had better be thinking of a bath and a 
change of raiment/ 

* Wbat made you so late to-day P ' demanded 
West, as, balf-an-bour afterwards, they sat before 
the breakfast tray together. ^When I arrived 
liere first and the landlady said you were still in 
bed, I thougbt sbe must be joking/ 

* My dear fellow, it's nothing for the season. I 
am never in bed until three or four in the mom- 
ing (worse luck), so how can I be expected to rise^ 
before noon ? Indeed, I am considered rather a 
wonder about here for keeping such regulär hour»' 
as I do. I work through it all, anyway/ 

* But why need you go out so much ? ' 

' Can't be avoided. If once you get in tho 
stream of fashionable foUy you must go with it, 
or you will find the current of populär favour 
tum against you. Besides, most of my engage- * 
ments are with people who can assist me, or. to 
whom I owe benefits, or whom I dare not ofiend 
for my life/ 

' Well, you don^t look as if it agreed with you,^ 
Laurence ; your face is as white as a sheet, and 
you seem to have precious little muscle. Look 
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here, old fellow, you must come back with me to 
Maple Farm to-morrow, and take a few weeks* 
rest/ 

' Impossible ! I couldn't leave London for 
the next tliree weeks. I am engaged out every 
night/ 

'Hang the engagements. I'm sure you're 
not the fellow to care about dancing^ and that 
ort of thing/ 

' Never danced in my life ! No, it's not that, 
but there are reasons ; in fact, iny dear West, it's 
out of the question/ 

* Ah ! I've found you out,' cried the young 
farmer, bluntly. * There's a woman in the case. 
I know there is ; confess it^ Laurence.' 

' I'm quite sure there is not ! ' 

' Nothing but the desire to please a woman, 
or to enjoy her Company, could keep a man in 
this broiling city when he could be out amongst 
the trees and bushes/ 

' That may be your experience, but it is not 
mine.' 

' There is not a fair lady in all this great 
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Babylon (as you call it) whose cliarms are weigh* 
ing against those of Maple Farm ? * 

* There is not — and never has been ! ' 

* Oh, come, Fane ! I canH quite swallow tliat» 
You may not be in love witb any one particular 
at the present moment, but you can't teil me 
that you don't know wbat it is.' 

' I assure you I do not.' 

' Thirty years old, and never been in love yet ! ' 

' It is a fact.' 

' Lord bless you, man ! I couldn't believe [it 

from any lips but your own, Never been in love l 

' Why I've been over bead and ears regularly every 

twelvemonth since I was able to know wbat the 

Word meant.* • 

*Tou haven't associated with the kind of 
women I am thrown in with perhaps, or you 
would teil a different story. I should just like to 
show you a few specimens. Fall in love with 
them indeed! I'd as soon think of becoming 
enamouredofmylandlady.' 

* But there must be plenty of nice pretty girls 
in London/ 
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* They don*t come my way then ! You forget 
I am literary. No! Fve seen a good deal of 
life, and IVe mixed in yarious phases of society^ 
.but I've never seen a woman yet who came up to 
my Standard of what a woman should be. And 
perhaps it's as well I haven't, for if I were to 
meet such an one she would be very unlikely to 
take a fancy to me. I shall continue to live as I 
baye lived — alone/ 

' A confirmed old bachelor, eh P ' 

'I don't say that, but I will never marry 
where I am not loved, and love has gone out of 
fashion. All the girls think of now are money and 
Position, and I have neither. Besides, I am not 
at all sure that the goddess of Love herseif 
wouldn't upset my literary arrangements to that 
degree that I should wish her gone in a month. 
A wife and family must seriously interfere with 
study.* 

* You are fond of it P ' 

' Devotedly ; I care for nothing eise, I would 
give it up for nothing — even a wife,* he added 
with the sly, arch look that was a peculiar charm 
of bis. 'I am ridiculed by some of my com- 
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peers becatiBe I will not consent to relinquish 
what appears to me to be a duty, that is^ to keep 
tip my profession, as far as my hnmble efforts 
^vail, to its higliest Standard, instead of simply 
making as much money out of it as I can. But 
I have tried and failed — not in the work, but in 
«atisfying my conscience. My art is my religion, 
^nd I would rather starre in her defence tban 
live on the wages of her prostitution/ 

*A fine theory, my dear fellow; but I've 
i^ughed it so long in this world that you must 
pardon me for saying it won't hold water/ 

*Then I shall die of thirst. Have you read 
my last article in the Edinburgh Review ?' 

Greorge "West blushed and looked con- 
«cious. 

* Look here ! my dear Läurence, you mustn't 
"be angry with me, but I never read anything. 
^Pon my word I don*t, except it is the Somerset" 
shire Chronicle, just to keep father up with the 
markets. We haven't time for it down at Bush- 
thome.* 

' Don*t say a word about it, West. It was my 
«egotism prompted the question — but the article I 
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alluded to dealt with the subject we were dis-r 
cussing.' 

* I take a great interest in everjrthing of that 
kind,' continued West with a praisewortliy but 
awkward attempt to soothe his friend's wounded 
vanity, * only you see it's the want of time. You 
have no idea how mucli we have to do in the 
country. The days are not half long enough/ 

* I should have imagined it was just the other 
way,' replied our hero, smiling. * I always won- 
der what people who have none of these abomin- 
able parties to go to can do with their evenings/ 

'Come and see/ interposed George West^ 
^' quickly. * I have not given up the hope of per^ 

suading you to do that yet, Laurence. Now, be 
reasonable, the season, as they teil me, is all but 
over, and you want change of air. Why shouldn't 
you retum with me to Maple Farm ? My father 
expects you, for I wrote him word yesterday that 
I had procured your address, and should certainly 
persuade you to visit us. And though my sister 
is away for the present, my cousin is at home^ 
and will do all she can to make you comfort- 
able/ 
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' I don't remember your sister/ mused Laur- 
ence Fane. 

*She 18 but seventeen. She was not bom 
when you stayed at Maple Farm. But I weit 
for your answer.' 

* I will strike a bai'gain with you/ said the 
other. * If you will accompany me this evemng 
to Lady Flitters' " At Home/' I will go back with 
you to Maple Farm to-morrow. After all, my 
remaining engagements are such as I would 
gladly be freed from.' 

'To Lady Flitters' '^At Home." Who on 
earth is Lady Flitters ? ' 

' Your question would condemn you at once 
in Society, my dear fellow. Lady Flitters is one 
of our most fashionable authoresses, but I won't 
give you a list of her works, because she issues 
one every three months/ 

* But I have no evening clothes with me — I 
mean I don't possess any,* said George West, 
honestly correcting himself. * You know we have 
no use for them down at Bushthorne/ 

'That's of no consequence. Lady Flitters' 
gatherings are strictly Bohemian, and her guests 
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appear in any costume that best pleases them- 
selves. For to-night I will keep you in counten- 
Ance/ 

* But why insist on dragging me to Lady 
Flitters' P I have no wish to see her.* 

'Becanse you doubted my veracity wben I 
told you I had never been in love. I want to 
show you the style of women Fate sende me to 
fall in love with. After which you will be no 
more faitbless, but believing/ 

' What if I take it on credit P ' 

' Then I won't go down to Maple Farm to- 
morrow/ 

* Oh ! if that is the only alternative I give in/ 
So as twelve o'clock was on the point of strik- 

ing, they found themselves at the door of Lady 
Flitters' house. 
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CHAPTER in. 

LADY FLITTERS* * AT HOME/ 

LADY FLITTEES was a popidar authoress . 
that is to say, the number of three volume 
novels that Lady Flitters had written and pub- 
lished during the last ten years would have fiUed 
a respectably-sized bookcase. But wbether Lady 
Flitters made mucb money by the oflGspring of 
her brain was a question that lay between her 
publishers and herseif. She said she did. She 
was always confiding to her most intimate friends 
the enormous sum she had received for her last 
novel, and the tempting ofiPers she had been com- 
pelled to refuse. 

' Speculator was dying, positively dying, to get 
a novel from me this season. He would have 
given anything for it ; told me to name my own 
price; but I couldn't oblige him. I have two 
in band already^ beside my Australian corre- 
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spondence ; and one cannot accomplisli miracles. 
But I never saw any one so disappointed as poor 
Speculator. He will be at my " At Home " to- 
morrow evening, Do come.^ 

It was a good-natured peculiarity of Lady 
Flitters that she asked every one she encountered 
to her * At Homes/ without for a moment taking^ 
into consideration bis character, status in society' 
or capability for adding to the amusement of the 
evening. 

All she cared for was quantity — ,to have her 
rooms filled with the buzz of conversation, to se^ 
her guests packed so closely that they could hardly 
stir, and to persuade one or two well-known Pro- 
fessionals to sing, play, or recite ; this constituted, 
in her opinion, a successful soir^e, The gatherings 
at her house in consequence, if not always enjoy- 
able, were sometimes very amusing. Those who- 
were at daggers-drawn would jostle each other 
in the crowd, — a matron of unimpeachable virtue 
and the stemest propriety would find hersölf 
wedged in between an actress and a divorcee^ 
authors would meet their critics, lovers the 
women who had jilted them, editors the writers- 
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-of their rejected manuscripts, — and throughout 
tlie medley might be seen moving, pretty iintidy 
Lady Flitters, with very visible'black lines pen- 
•cilled linder her eyes, and more than a suspicion 
of rouge upon her cheeks, laughing with all the 
women, flirting with all the men, and making 
herseif generally agreeable. 

As Lanrence Fane and George West, after per- 
severingly pushing their way up the crowded 
staircase, reached ^her drawing-room door that 
night, they found a blockade upon the threshold 
ttat impeded further progress. 

* We muist be patient,* whispered Laurence to 
his friend ; ' but keep your eyes and ears open, 
and you will probably see or hear something to 
.amuse you/ 

An elderly spinster in youthful afctire was 
«tanding on the threshold and holding forth in 
unmeasured tones to a young man before 
her. 

' I wash my hands of ever having intro- 
duced you to her,' she said, vehemently. *She 
is a syren, who will Iure you on to destruc- 
tion/ 
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George Wert's blne eyes opened to their fallest» 
extent. ^Of whom can ake be apeakingP' h& 
demanded of bis companion. 

^ Only of one of her most intimate firiends t- 
Holla, Pelham ! * he exclaimed, to the unfortun»' 
ate subject of the exordium. 

The elderly female tumed to him at once. 

' Am I not right, Mr Fane ? Is Mrs Little- 
ton's a proper house for Willie Pelham to yisit 

'I know nothing against Mrs Littleton'S' 
house, Miss Stringer/ 

* ! of course, you feel obliged to say so, but 
ovory one knows what you think. And look afc 
Willie Pelham ! Whoever saw a creature more 
changed than he has become during the last three^ 
nionths P ' 

* If I am, it^s not going to Mrs Littleton's that 
has changed rae/ grumbled the young man. 

* It can be nothing eise. She has drawn yoa 
away from all your old friends. And I say it's 
not fair when a certain number of ladies and gen- 
tlomcn are inritod to a party, that one womaiL 
should monopoliso all the men.* 
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'If they will go after Her^ how can. sh» 
helpitP' 

' They donH go after her, she entraps them* 
She ' 

^ Hush, for heaven's sake. Here she comes ! ^ 

Miss Stringer made way upon the threshold 
for the passage of a lady dressed in black, at 
whom she smiled aixd nodded in 80 friendly » 
manner that George West thought this conld 
not possibly be the woman whose character she 
had been attacking. But he soon found out hi& 
mistake. 

' How do you do, Mrs Littleton ? ' said Fane,. 
with outstretched hand. 

' How do you do, Mr Fane? It is a long time 
since we have seen you at our house.' 

* It has not been for want of wishing to come. 
I have tried half-a-dozen times. But you know 
what it is in the season/ 

* Of course ! Next to impossible. But I 
quite expected to see you at the Russells' last 
week. Such a charming party. You were not 
there, were you, Miss Stringer ? ' 

*No! I wasn't asked. I was a little vexed 
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at the Omission at first — ^naturally as you may 
suppose — but Mrs Bussell lias explained it all 
away, and I feel very much obliged for the con- 
sideration that prompted her not to send me an 
invitation/ 

* What do you mean ? * 

*Why, I have heard since that there was 
rather a mixture, you know — one or two people 
it would be quite as well not to meet — and so 
Mrs Russell wouldn't even write to me on the 
subjeet^ which I think so very thoughtful of her.* 

Mrs Littleton looked at the Speaker in calm 
surprise. 

' Considering/ she said after a pause^ * that I 
and my most intimate friends, with their wives 
and daughters, were invited and went, I hardly 
think you can be aware how bad a compliment to 
US your speech imputes^ Miss Stringer.' 

Miss Stringer was about to make some cutting 
reply, when a man from the upper landing, at- 
tracted by the tones of Mrs Littleton's voice, 
made his way through the crowd to her. 

* Ah, my dear child ! ' he said airily, as he 
kissed the hand she extended to him; ^I par- 
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ticularly wanted to have a chat with you. . What 
liave you done about the Warton afiair, and is it 
true you äre to write the next serial for the 
"Vox Popidi?" You have seen the Basper, 
of course ? Don't you care two straws about it. 
But you ought to take proceedings against the 
paper.' 

^One cannot quite help caring/ said Mrs 
Littleton, as he led her away, ' particularly when 
it affects one's daily bread/ 

* Scoimdrel ! ' said Laurence Fane, between 
his teeth, as soon as they were out of hearing, 

* Who is he ? ' demanded West. 

* The greatest cur unhung. How does he darö 
to touch that woman's hand or speak to her P It 
was he that wrote that review in the Rasper de- 
nouncing her last work as the vilest produetion 
that has ever issued from a woman's pen. And 
all the World knows it but herseif.' 

' Are there no grounds for the assertion ? ' 
' Not one.* . 

* But how can he say so in the face of facts ? * 
^ My dear fellow, we can say anything in Eng- 
land now. The liberty of the press is so great 
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that we may lie away each other's literary reput- 
ations without the least fear of punishment/ 

' But libel is actionable/ 

' Very true ! and it is on that fact that Journals 
like the Basper (which is known as one of the^ 
most scurrilous about town) thrive. If the pro- 
prietor can only goad on one of his victims ta 
bring an action against him, his fortune for the 
time is made, and his paper bonght up, and read 
in quarters where it never gained entry before. 
Why, it was the Rasper that hatched into lifo the^ 
great Feilen scandal case, by professing in- 
dignantly to deny what no one eise had ever 
heard of/ 

' What a rascally shame/ 

' You may well say so ; but the best revenge 
to take is to leave its libellous articles unnoticed. 
Then they fall to the ground. Even when made 
public they cannot do material härm, as every 
publisher knows at what worth to take the 
Hasper's abuse. It was well said of that paper 
the other day, that the highest degradation pos- 
sible was to be praised in it, since the fact denoted 
you must be on good terms with the proprietor. 
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But let US try and edge our way into the drawing- 
room, I want to introduce you to Lady Flitters/ 

At last they succeeded iu finding their hostess^ 
who was enthusiastioally cordial to Laurence Fane^ 
and almost equally so to his friend. 

* You know Mr Sigismund, of course ? ' she 
Said, intimating a gentleman who stood beside 
her. 

* Mr Sigismund and I have met before, I be« 
lieve/ returned Fane, stiffly, as he moved a little 
to one side. 

' What a charming woman ! * exelaimed Weöt*^ 
*A very old friend of yours, I suppose, Lau- 
rence ? ' 

* Never saw her tili the week before last/ re- 
turned Laurence, * and don't much care if I never 
see her again. She^s too gushing for me. How 
shie's making up to that fellow Sigismund/ 

'WhoisheP' 

* Another of your so-called populär authors^ 
anda "lion/' of course; especiallywiththe women; 
but I'm glad to see his books are going down in 
the market lately, for if ever a man deserved ta 
fail, he does/ 
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' What do you think of a fellow, West, who, 
after possessing himself, lawfuUy or unlawfully, 
of the secrets of women of fashion, extorts sums 
of money from them by threatening betrayal, and 
boasts of bis success afterwards ? ' 

* I sbould say he ought to be kicked by every 
honest gentleman/ 

' Sigismnnd was turned out of bis club for it/ 
' Tumed out of bis club and admitted hsre ! ' 
' Husb, my dear boy, don't talk so loud. I 
must answer you as I did about thelibels. Every 
one is admitted into society in London. That 
man leaning against tbe mantelpiece in tbe next 
Toom poisoned bis wife/ 

' Good beavens ! Fane, you must be jok- 
ing!' 

* Sober earnest, my dear West. It wasn't 
proved against bim, of course ; but every one 
knows be did it. I confess it makes me sbudder 
to toucb bis band, and I avoid tbe ceremony a» 
mueb as possible. Here comes Miss Poppingbam. 
She is a strong-minded woman of tbe very first 
water ; wears cropped bair ; writes for the Eeviler, 
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and gives out publicly that ehe doesn^t believe in 
anytliing/ 

' Ah, Mr Fane, I thought you had left town- 
And when is the new book Coming out ? You 
must let me haye it as soon as it appears. It will, 
be quite a pleasure to review it.' 

' I'd as soon trust a sucking babe in a lion's 
jaw/ muttered Fane.) * Oh, of course, my dear 
madam/ he continued aloud. * Your name shall 
be the first down on the list. Isn't Miss Master» 
here to-night P ' 

* I believe so ; but I suppose, as usual, she has 
hidden herseif away on the staircase or the balcony. 
What a pity it is she is so careless in her be- 
haviour, Mr Fane. You should caution her a 
little on the subject.' 

* I caution her ! What on earth should I have 
to do with cautioning Miss Masters ? ' 

' It looks so bad, you know, running after the 
men as she does, and her poor brother seems- 
quite blind to her goings on. Some one should 
speak to her really. Ah ! there is dear Miss 
Courtenay. I must have a word with her before 
Igo.' 
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^ Two of the most bitter detractors of their 
own sex in London/ quoth Fane as the ladies 
mayed away. ' Both disappointed in their own 
attempts at literature, and ready to fall upon and 
grind to powder any wonmn that succeeds. Do 
you See the lady in blue ? ' 

'WhatofherP' 

* She is Mrs Littleton's unmarried sister. Mrs 
Littleton has always written under her maiden 
ncune, and I can remember the time, before she 
settled in London, when that woman used to pass 
herseif off as the author. I was introdueed to her 
myself as the Miss O'Connor, and only found out 
the mistake by accident. I believe she accepted 
inyitations on the score of it. When the real 
Simon Pure appeared, however, there was an end 
to that, so she took up another cue. She wrote to 
the papers last week denying Mrs Littleton's right 
to her nom de plumey and asserting that she was 
the only Miss O'Connor. Let's go and chaff her 
about it. Good evening, Miss O'Connor. I read 
your letter in the Descriptive last week. It was 
Tery amusing ! So like you.' 

' I was forced to write it in my own defence/ 
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•eaid ihe lady he addressed. ' It is so very annoy- 
ing to me to see my name constantly associated 
with trashy novels and private theatricals/ 

' It miist be — ^naturally/ replied Fane (' and, 
particularly as she's never done anything good, 
bad, or indifferent herseif/ he added, for the 
benefit of West, who had difficulty in keeping 
back his laughter). * We are a low set altogether 
Miss O'Connor. You do well not to coimtenanee 
us/ 

* ! I didn't mean such writings as yours, 
Mr Fane/ exclaimed the lady with a killing 
glanoe. * One might well be proud to be con-, 
nected with such an author as you are. But Mrs 
Littleton's novels are really so very — very — ' 

* Just so ! I quite agree with you,' replied 
Laurence. 

^ That's a nice specimen of a sister,' he added 
to his friend as they left Miss O'Connor's side ; 
' ready to eat the other's head off for jealousy at 
her success. How thankful I am I have no rela- 
JiojiB.' 

* I see hardly any girls here, Laurence.' 
'How fihould there be? No one is invited 
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except such as are connected with literature or 
art in some way or other, or who can nin about 
town alone. What should young girls do in such 
an assembly ? Occasionally you see them in the 
train of their fathers and mothers, but they always- 
look intensely bored/ 

'Who is that lovely woman sitting in the 
comer ? ' 

' Miss Warrington — one of cur most industri- 
ous and painstaking actresses, and I belieye as 
good as she is clever. But calumny has not left 
even her untouched, Miss Poppingham and Miss 

Stringer could talk to you for an hour on her 
misdeeds. It is by women that women's reputa- 
tions are slain, West. But come downstairs and 
have something to drink/ 

As they threaded their way past the landing^ 
again, they found that Miss Stringer had got 
hold of Mrs Littleton. 

' I wish you loved me a little, dear/ she was 
saying plaintively, as she knelt beside her, ' but 
you have so many people to love you. I suppose 
it is not to be expected. Look at this naughty 
Willie Pelham. You've quite fascinated him^ 
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But who can be surprised at it ? I am sure I am 
not, and I admire bis good taste, and so I alway& 
teil him/ 

Down in the refreshment room Fane noticed 
that bis oompanion looked quite disturbed. 

' I can't stand tbis sort of tbing, Laurence/ 
be Said, in explanation ; ' envy, deceit, and malice 
lipon every side. How you can mix witb tbem 
and bold your tongue is incredible to me. I 
sbould be telling ray real opinion to every one/ 

' And find yourself in a jolly scrape in twelve 
bours, and all your bopes of success gone in 
twelve montbs. Ab, my dear fellow, we can't 
afford to be so frank in London. Tbe utmost one 
can do is to keep as free of tbe turmoil as pos- 
sible/ 

'And bave you not one real true friend 
amongst tbem all ? ' 

' Several ! tbougb I bave not run against tbem 
to-nigbt. Tbis is London, remember ! not Litera- 
iure. Tbere are no kinder or more generous men 
and women tban are to be fonnd in my profession. 
It is tbe Outsiders, tbose wbo would enter tbe 
lists but bave proved tbemselves incapable, wbo» 
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poiaon our society. See ! how calm and uncon- 
<2emed a woman like Mrs Littleton can afford to 
be/ 

* She appeared to take it all very quietly/ 
' Because she knows that where she has one 
«nemy she has a dozen friends. But after what I 
have shown you to-night, old fellow — and this 
being the only society which it is my interest to 
«nter — you will not be surprised at my repeating 
what I Said this moming, that I have never yet 
fallen in love.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MAPLE FARM. 



ON the next aftemoon the two men. travelled 
down together to Maple Farm. Bushthorne 
was half-a-day's journey from London, and, owing 
to fatigue and the heat of the weather, Laurence 
Fane slept for the best part of the way. When 
George West woke him up, about six o'clock in 
the evening, with the news of their arrival, and 
he leapt from the railway carriage on to the plat- 
form, it seemed as though he had been suddenly 
transported into a new world. 

* By Jove ! what a change ! * he exclaimed, as 
he stretched his limbs and looked around him. 

He might well think so. The London train 
miix a screech and a groan had already passed 
npon its way, and the country porters were de- 
manding in stem, hard, Somersetshire dialect, 
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whether the gentleman wanted a fly to take hin» 
to his destination. 

' Not a bit of it/ cried George, who had beei^ 
looking after the portmanteaux. 'This gentle- 
man goes with me. Is my trap here, Wüson ? ' 

' It's here right enough, Mr George ; ' said a 
voice over the wooden paling that divided the- 
Station f rom the read. 

* Oh, you^re punctual for once, are you^ 
Eobert ? ' replied his master. ' That's a comfort. 
Just see that baggage stowed into the back, will 
you ? ' Down, Eose, down, Juno ! Good dogs ! ^ 
he continued to a brace of setters that leaped vio- 
lently upon him. ' Now, Fane, my dear fellow, up 
into the dog-cart and I'll bowl you home in no» 
time. I expeet you* won't be sorry to see your 
supper/ 

' I can hardly believe I'm here,' repKed his^ 
friend, as they commenced the journey to Maple 
Farm. ' I felBl like the prince in the fairy tale^ 
who had but to sit down on his enchanted carpet 
to be transported anywhere. Is it possible I 
woke in town this moming ? ' 
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' SmeUs rather different, doesn't it ! ' remarked 
<3reorge, laconically. 

Fane drew in a long breath, but said nothing. 
The road they were traversing was an ordinary 
one ; but the views that broke on tbem every now 
tand then above the hazel and wild bramblehedges 
'were beautiful. Long lines of Somersetshire hills, 
x^lothed with the riebest green, their red marl 
•tops looking ruddy ,in the light of the setting 
sun ; grazing meadows in which the cattle stood 
ancle deep in cool thick grass ; little yalleys 
Tunning with streamlets of clear water, fringed 
^th blue forget-me-nots and dark green cresses ; 
and tangled copses of nut and blaekberry bushes, 
/which would be a perfect paradise for boys a few 
jnonths later. They passed through several 
rviUages, each cottage of which stood in its own 
flower and kitchen garden, and had a group of 
snnburnt, flaxen-polled children hanging about 
its wooden gate — by orchards laden with promise 
for the eider harvest — ^and by wide commons, 
destitute of all shelter except furze bushes, amongst 
which the donkeys> turned out for the night, were 
cropping their evening meal. 
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George Westes cob — a celebrated trotter — ^took 
thempastall these scenes with such rapidity, that 
Fane remembered them afterwards more as he 
would have done a panorama of pleasant pictures 
than part of the reality of life. 

^Here we are/ exclaimed his friend, as he 
tumed the dog-cart sharply into a large white 
gate. 'You don't expect too much I hope, 
Laurence; its nothing but a farm you see, after 
all/ 

He was correct. Maple Farm made no pre-» 
tension to be esteemed a gentleman's country-seat ; 
though it was none the iess pleasant for that 
reason. 

It was approached by a read out throogh 
several acres of pasture land, on which calves, 
mares with their foals, and superannuated horse» 
were quietly grazing. On one side was the stack 
and flau yard, on the other the stables. A large 
horse-pond covered with ducks and geese stood 
in the way; groups of labourers carrjring their 
tools passed them with respectful obeisance. 

* I wonder how you'll like this sort of thing ? * 
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Said West, almost nneasily, * we're awfiilly primi- 
tive in tliis part of the world/ 

* I am revelling in it already/ answered Fane. 
As they drew near the farmhouse he perceived 
that it was a long, low building, covered with yines 
and pear trees, and snrrounded by an extensive 
orchard. 

* O ! I remember it all well now/ he exelaimed, 
suddenly. ' We slept in that room on the right, 
above the pear tree, West, and made ourselves ill 
by eating aU the pears within our reach/ 

' Don't wonder at it, my dear fellow. Those 
are the hardest baking pears we have, and when 
at their ripest are of the consistency of wood. I 
am surprised we live to teil the tale/ 

The front of the house was laid out in an old- 
fashioned conntry garden, in which lilae, labur- 
nom, rose, and syringa bushes, shaded beds of 
sweet- Williams, marigolds, and tiger lilies, planted 
expressly for the benefit of the long row of beehives 
that stood under shelter on the wärmest side. 
West drew np at the little wicket that shut off 
the garden from the farm. 
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*We must dismount here, Fane. Couldn't 
get any nearer if we were dying. IVe tried over 
and over again to persuade my father to have a 
drive cut up to the old house, but he won't hear 
of iV 

'Tm sure it would be ten thousand pities if 
he did. It would quite destroy the character of 
the place. My dear West, if you only knew 
when one does get away into the country, how 
delightful it is to get quite away* 

*Well, for my own part, I must say I've 
roughed it too long in the Bush to care about in- 
conveniencing myself for the sake of appearance. 
But let's go in and see if we can find any of my 
people/ 

They walked up the narrow garden path to- 
gether,' where the door stood open within the deep 
creeper-eovered porch. A yoimg girl, clad in a 
tight-fitting grey dress with white linen collar 
and cuffs, came quickly to meet them in the 
haU. 

' We saw you Coming, George, and we guessed 
you must be bringing your friend with you,' she 
Said, as she shook hands with West. 
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*Tes! Let me introduce him to you. Mr 
Fane ! This is my cousin Margarita Hay, Fane ; 
tlie best little girl in the world. What have you 
got for US to eat, Margarita P ' 

* You had better come and see/ she answered 
smiling. * Your father is waiting for you in the 
dining-room/ 

She tumed and led the way as she spoke> and 
Fane was Struck, not with her appearance, but 
the complete absence of anything like self-con- 
sciousness, or awkwardness, in her manner. In 
the dining-room they found Mr West, a fine old 
gentleman of the squire type, who was proud of 
bis agricultural knowledge and success, and Hked 
better to hear himself called ' Farmer West,' than 
by any other title. 

' You're very welcome, Mr Fane,' he said, with 
old-fashioned politeness. 'My son was very 
anxious to find you out again, so I am glad he has 
succeeded, and if you can make yourself happy 
with US you are welcome to stay as long as it suits 
your convenience.' 

' I hardly know how to thank you sufficiently 
for your kindness,' replied Laurence Fane, *espe- 

TOL. I. 4 
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cially as I have no claim upon it. It is not tlie 
first time you have extended bospitality to me as« 
a fipiendless wanderer, Mr West.' 

' Ah ! you're alluding to the time when I car- 
ried you off from the clutches of old Laurence's 
housekeeper at Liverpool. Lord! wliat a poor 
funny little creature you were then. You hadn't 
as mucli colour in your cheeks as a winter rose. 
And you don't look over-strong now.* 

^ I am well enough, thank you ; but a London 
lifo doesn't conduce to a robust appearance.' 

' Well, I hope you'U put on flesh and colour 
wbilst you're here, sir; and, as a preliminary, 
suppose we sit down to supper. We don't eat 
OUT dinners just before we go to bed in these 
parts, Mr Fane ; but I hope that won't make any 
difference to your appetite.' 

' Nene in the least, as I'U do my best to show 
you/ replied Laurence Fane ; but as they drew 
near the table he thought the meal might just as 
weU have been designated dinner as anything 
eise. 

A huge ham and round of cold beef stood at 
one end, brawn and pigeon-pie flanked the sides,^ 
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whilst steawberries and Cream, and freA honey- 
comb, with home-made roUs and cakes, fiUed up 
tlie interstices. 

In the centre stood a large China bowl of roses^ 
and over them Fane could just see the &ir calm 
face of the you ng^rl, Margarita Hay, as she 
poured out the tea for her uncle and herself> the 
young men preferring to patronise the foaming 
tankards of ale that stood ready for them on the 
sideboard. 

There was not much conversation carried on 
diiring the process of eating, and that little waa 
devoted to explaining the reason of Laurence 
Fane's estrangement from his godfather to Mr 
West. 

* You do right to be independent/ said the old 
man. * I never knew much of Mr Laurence, but 
that little I did not like. He was not to be relied 
on. In all probability he woidd have kept you 
working for him for years, and never left you 
anything after all.' 

* Very likely ; and though I never coimted on 
his making me his heir, I knew that people would 
think I did, and the notion galled me. I would,. 
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at any time, rather spend a Shilling eamed by my 
own exertions than five pounds given me by 
another.' 

' I admire your spirit, sir/ said Mr West, as 
he rose from the table and strolled out into the 
garden. Tbe others took tbeir cbairs into tbe 
orchard behind the house, and sitting down under 
tbe fruit trees, smoked in silence and content. 
The soft evening air about his face, the cool grass 
beneath his feet, the complete absence of every- 
thing like a disturbing element (to say nothing of 
the effects of a good meal), seemed to lull 
Laurence Fane's mind into a state of the most 
blissfdl repose. 

' I say/ remarked West, suddenly, after a long 
pause, 'just compare this with Lady Flitters* '^ At 
home,'' eh P What a contrast ! ' 

'Don't speak of it,' said Fane indignantly. 
^ It seems like sacrilege/ 

The heat — the crowd — ^the scandal appeared 
to him now, on looking back to them, like some 
xinholy feverish dream that he woidd willingly 
forget. And so he smoked on with that delicious 
vflense of calm about him— the only sound to be 
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heard ein occasional faint rustle in the leaves above 
his head — ^the only siglit to be seen the pure pro- 
file of Margarita Hay^s face, as it was bent over 
tlie work in her lap. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MARGARITA AND HER GODCHILDREN. 

WHETHER from the eflfects of the journey, or 
the coimtry air, or the sweet fresh linen, 
scented with lavender, in whicli he was laid, Lau- 
rence Fane slept lato on the moming succeeding 
his arrival at Bushthome. He woke in a wide low- 
ceiKnged room, the prevailing tints of which 
were green and white, and the only Ornaments 
two dark blue China vases, for which a connois- 
«eur in porcelain would have given an incredible 
6iun of money, but which were used at Maple 
Farm for no worthier purpose than to hold dead 
rose leaves and dried sprigs of rosemary. The 
casement window was hooked open by an iron 
rod, and the leaves of the pear tree, Curling in- 
ward, kept tapping on the dieunond panes with a 
gentle movement that could scarcely be called 
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6oundJ; but a large bumble bee, attracted by a 
tumbler of mignionette that stood upon the 
Window siU, had effected an entrance, and was 
buzzing round the walls of bis self-elected prison. 
It was bis noise that roused Fane, who lay for 
some moments seriously considering wbere be was 
and bow be bad come tbere. Tbe crowing of a 
gallant cock in tbe strawyard beyond^ and tbe 
isnapping of a little terrier on tbe garden patb 
below, bowever, soon brougbt bim to bis senses, 
and tben be became aware of tbe sound of cbildisb 
voices joined in recitation in tbe orcbard tbat lay 
beneatb bis window. 

God made the bird, and gave it wings 

To bear it througb the air ; 
When on the tree it sits and sings, 

He makes it happy there. 

' Husb ! Bessy. Husb ! Peggy/ said anotber 
voice witb prolonged caution, * you mustnH speak 
so loud^ or we sball wake tbe gentleman in tbat 
room/ 

' Wbat gentleman, godmotber P ' 

'A gentleman tbat came all tbe way from 
London yesterday, and is very tired, and wants to 
.sleep a long time tbat be may rest bimself.' 
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Then a child's laugh commenced, but was in- 
stantly stifled. 

' Why do you laugh, Maggie P It is silly not 
to answer. Teil me, Mary, why does Maggie* 
laugh P ' 

' Because, godmother, she says it's nearly din- 
ner-time, and the gentleman's still in bed.' 

' Ah ! that seems very stränge to you, doesn't 
it P but this gentleman has not had his breakfast 

yet.' 

' We had ours at seven o'clock, godmother ! * 
* And it is now twelve. No wonder you are* 
ready for your dinner. Well, you can say the 
hymn once over again, and then you can leave me 
to look after the gentleman's breakfast. Now, 
Mary, you begin, and mind, Gracie, you donH 
make a mistake this time.' 

' God made the bird, and gave it wings.' 

Laurence Fane's curiosity was roused. He 
had recognised the tones of Miss ITay*s voiee, and 
wondered whose femily it was she had collected 
round her. He left his bed, crept to the open 
window, and peeped cautiously on the seene below. 
There she sat, in a simple moming dress, without 
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any covering to her head or Shoulders, knitting 
beneath the shade of an apple tree, with about a 
dozen children of all ages clustered on the grass 
about her. Some were lying with their, curly 
heads upon her lap, others leaned against her 
Shoulders, one was actually in her arms and greatly 
impeding the progress of her work. Yet she 
knitted on, apparently quite used to the invasion, 
and tuming her eyes neither to the right nor to 
the left. When the verse was concluded for the 
second time, Margarita put down the youngster 
on her lap with a kiss, and rose to go. Fane 
instantly drew backwards. 

' Now you must run home, my children,* she 
Said, caressingly, ' and leave me to my business/ 

'We may come again to-morrow, godmo- 
therP' 

' No, not to-morrow, nor the next day, but on 
Friday perhaps. Godmother Daisy comes home 
on Friday, you know, and we must pick lots of 
flowers to make the house beautiful for her, and a 
very large nosegay for her bed-room. And all 
Godmother Daisy's boys must come up and have 
tea on the orchard grass.' 
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^ And not the girls, godmother/ cried a piain- 
tive little voice. 

^ Of course the girls, dear Peggy. Do you 
tliink I would leave my little children out ? But 
godmother Daisy will be longing to see her boys. 
She has sent her love to them in every letter^ and 
she is bringing home a large new book, fuU of 
pictures^ on purpose to teach them out of/ 

The voices died away by degrees as the young 
girl left the orchard, with the children clustering 
about her. Fane watched them tili the last. 

Margarita reminded him of a ' Madonna/ pr a 
figure of ' Charity/ or of some nun taking orphan 
children to her bosom, and the memory interested 
him and lingered with him tiU he had finished 
dressing. Then he descended to the same room 
they had supped in the night before, and found 
his young hostess waiting for him there. 

* I trust I have not put you to much incon- 
venience/ he said on entering. 

' JS^one at all. My cousin has just retumed. 
He will be in directly. I hope you slept well and 
feel the better for it.* 

' I am perfectly rested, thank you. And it was 
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Bo pleasant to be wakened by tiie voices of the 
little ones in the orchard/ 

' O ! I hope we did not disturb you.' 

He was about to answer when George West 
made bis appearance. 

' Well, old fellow, bow do you feel ? Ready 
for a ride on borse-back, or a day's fishing, or a 
tum in tbe bay field. I bope tbose brats of Mar- 
garita's didn't wake you up. I beard tbem bowl- 
ing in tbe orcbard.' 

' O ! I didn't let tbem sing, I assure you, 
George,' interposed Miss Hay, witb some trepida- 
tion. 

' I was about to mention tbem as you entered. 
I tbougbt tbem a most cbarming little group. A 
Sunday Scbool class of yours, I suppose, Miss 
Hay, or sometbing of tbat sort.' 

' Tbereby bangs a tale ! ' said George, slily. 

' Now, don't tease, George,' replied bis cousin. 

' But I am really ratber curious on tbe sub- 
ject,' said Fane in tbe midst of bis breakfast. ' I 
beard tbem call you godmotber. May I ask tbe 
reasonP' 

' Well, tbe trutb is, tbey are my godcbildren.^ 
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^The truth is/ broke in George, 'that mjr 
Cousin holds some rather qnixotic notions about 
duty, and when people won^t do their duty she 
does it for them. Consequently ' 

' Now, you know, George, Daisy goes band in- 
band witb me in tbis/ 

*Because you converted ber. Consequently' 
— continued George, unflincbingly — 'tbese two 
girls, finding tbat one-balf of tbe infantine 
population of Busbtbome go unbaptized, and tbat 
the principal excuses made by their parents are 
that they oan't afford to pay the christening fees, 
and tbey bave no one to be godmotber to tbem — 
spend all tbeir money and tbeir time in standing 
Sponsors to tbese brats, and training tbem up in 
tbe way tbey sboidd go afterwards/ 

' 0, George ! bow you d!o exaggerate,* ex- 
claimed Miss Hay, looking really distressed. 
^Please, Mr Fane, donH take all be says for 
gospel. Daisy and I bave several god-cbildren 
in tbe village, it is true, and we teacb tbenc^ 
occasionally, — ^it's very natural one sbould, isn't 
it ? — ^but I bope we never let tbem interfere witb 
otber duties.' 
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' Don't be silly, Margarita. You know I was 
•only in fun. Only those brats do kick up a con- 
foanded row about the house sometimes you will 
allow/ 

' I expect they will " kick up a row," as you 
call it, on Friday, George, when Daisy comes 
liome. All her boys are to be here for the occa- 
fiLon^ and they will be delighted to see her again. 
Daisy's first godchild was a boy, Mr Fane, and 
mine a girl, and so we have kept to it ever since, 
^uid she takes all the boys and I all the girls/ 

' I am afraid Miss West must have the worst 
of the bargain/ 

'0! I don't know that. My little god- 
^ughters are very unruly sometimes. Only the 
funny part of it is, the mothers will call all the 
Imbies after me, and the difficulty I have in think- 
ing of nicknames by which to know them apart 
is very amusing. My cousin, of course, has not 
to encounter the same drawback, though several 
of hers have been called " George " after " the 
young squire." One woman woiild caYL her boy 
'* Daisy " notwithstanding all our remonstrances ; 
«nd although the poor child is only five years 
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he is already beginning to be heartily ashamed 
ofit.' 

^ It is certainly less sxiitable for a ploughboy 
than for a young lady/ replied Fane, laugb-. 
ing; 'may I ask what your cousin's real name 
is?^ 

' Margarita^ tbe same as mine. We were both 
named after our grandmother ; but my cotLsin is 
two years younger than myself, and when I came 
to live with iincle they called her Daisy, to dis- 
tinguish the two/ 

' And have yoa never had a nickname ? ' 

Margarita shook her head. 

* She is too good and steady for a nickname/ 
Said George West rising. * She's the guardian 
angel of the place. I don't know what we should 
do without her. If you're likely to be much 
longer, Fane, I'll just run down to the stables 
and back again, for I have to meet our " vet.'* 
there at one.' 

'All right, my dear fellow; I have a few 
letters of importance to write, and confess to still 
feeling sufficiently lazy to prefer lounging about 
in this room or under those trees to taking violent 
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exercise in the siin. XJnless I shall be incon- 
veniencing Miss Hay by my presence/ 

' Oh no, indeed. I was about to take my book 
out into the orchard again, or I will remain here, 
wbichever you like best/ 

' If I may choose, I prefer the orchard, always 
supposing your Company to be included.' 

So they left the breakfast-room for the shade 
of the fruit trees, and whilst Margarita sat with 
a book in her lap, Laurence Fane lit his cigar and 
lounged at some distance from her. 

Presently he spoke, as though his words were 
the continuation of a train of thought. 

*And so your cousin, Miss West, retums 
home on Friday. Has she been away long ? ' 

' Only a fortnight, but it seems a long time to 
me. We have been so seldom separated ! ' 

' You are very fond of her ? ' 

' Oh, very ! We are like sisters. How should 
it be otherwise ? I have lived here ever since I 
was three years old/ 

' Indeed ! ' 

' Tes ! My father and mother were both dead 
then. Mother was uncle's favourite sister, and I 
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was her only cliild. So he brought me here to 
be his. And I could not have loved my own 
father more than I do him/ 

* How Strange ! I too was an only child, and 
an orphan at the age of seven. But I had no 
kind uncle to take me home and be a father to 
me/ 

* Hadn't you ? ' demanded Margarita with 
interest. 

* No. I was confided to the care of my god- 
father, who was no relation, and took no trouble . 
about me. So when I came of age I started on 
my own account, and have lived alone ever since.' 

There was a pause, and then the girl re- 
marked : 

* You have beon very successful, George saysP' 
'In my profession you mean. — Yes, pretty 

well, but nothing can make up for the loss of 
home. Is your cousin Daisy like you ? ' 

* 0, not at all. She's a very pretty girl.' 
This assertion was made apparently so free 

from all self-consciousness or afiectation, that 
Fane glanced at the Speaker, wondering if she 
were really unaware of her own attractions. The 
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ßxtremely piain rnanner in which she was dressed, 
xtnd the simple way in whicli her brown liair was 
twisted round her small^ shapely head, might 
have cansed a casnal observer to pass her by as 
' nothing particular.* But there was something 
in the expression of her sweet, serious face that 
was very attractive to Laurence Fane. He read 
determination in the lines of her mouth — sympathy 
in the glance of her eyes — and feit that she was 
a woman to be trusted and depended upon — made 
not to be the plaything of an hour, but a friend 
and counsellor for life. He thought that he 
should like to teil her, or some one like her, of his 
hopes and disappointments, his struggles and 
successes, and to read in her clear tmthful glance 
whether he had done right or wrong. He should 
like to have her for a friend or a sister (as this 
happy Daisy had), and to be assured, whatever 
happened, that her affection would never forsake 
him. She looked like an embodiment of peace 
and rest and contentment — a harbour from the 
trials of the world — a refuge from one*s own 
treacherous thoughts. It was her voice that broke 
in upon his reverie. 
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* I wonder if you will like Daisy very mnoh^ 
Mr Fane. I can't imagine any one mt Uking her. 
We call her the Sunbeam sometimes. She lights- 
up the old house so.' 

' She is very lively, I suppose.' 

' Oh ! she is all life, and so good-temperedL 
The friends with whom she is staying at Taunton 
say that they don't know what they shall do with- 
out her. But she would rather be with me/ 
added Margarita, with a flush of happy pride. 

'And why did not you accompany her ta 
Taunton ? ' 

* 0, uncle couldn't spare me. I am his house- 
keeper, you know, and manage everything in- 
doors. And the dairy and poultry-yard into the 
bargain/ she said, laughing. 

* It must take up a great deal of your time. 
Have you any leisure for reading ? ' 

*Pretty well. I generally read an hour or 
two during the day.^ 

'And which are your favourite authors ? ' 
' In prose or poetry, history or romance ? ' 
' In all/ 

* What a task you set me. I must consider a 
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litüe. Well, I think I rnust say Lytton for prose 
and Shakespeare for poetry,M acaulay for histoiy 
and Thackeray for romance/ 

* Let me know your reasons.' 

' I am not sure if I have got any. I believe 
I am guided by instinct. Ferhaps it is becauae 
I like all four subjects equally — and Lytton's 
prose is as much like poetry as Shakespeare^s 
poetry is like prose — and Macaulay^s history as 
like romance as Thackeray's romance is like 
history. Does that sound very stupid P ^ 

* Not at all. It is an answer that has spnmg 
from Observation, and I think you are rights 
Have you read Byron ? ' 

'Yes/ 

* I like you so much for saying so.' 

' But it is true/ replied Margarita, with wide- 
open eyes. 

* I have no doubt of it ; but had I put the 
question to a town-bred young lady she would 
either have denied it point blank, or told me I 
was " really too bad ; " and if I went on talking 
in that shocking manner she should teU her 
xnamma of me.' 
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* But is it shocking — to read Byron I 
meanP' 

^ Many ladies say so — ^but all ladies do it/ 
*0f course I know/ continued Margarita, 
^that his poems occasionally treat of subjects 
which could not be discussed in general society, 
but the World is füll of such subjects — we cannot 
pass tbrougb lifo without seeing and hearing of 
them. Is it worse to read of than to come in 
actual contact with crime ? ' 

* To a pure mind like yours, certainly not/ 

' I am so glad to bear you say so ; because I 
«njoy Byron's genius, and I should be sorry to 
tbink I could enjoy wbat is not right.' 

* Have you ever written verses yourself, Miss 
Hay P ' Margarita reddened and smiled. 

* Wbat makes you tbink of sucb a tbing P ' 

* Because I see tbat you feel eamestly ou 
most topics, and people wbo do so generally give 
vent to tbeir feelings in composition of some sort, 
Come, confess tbat you bave.' 

* I suppose most girls bave, at some time or 
otber, and I am like all tbe rest. Daisy has 
<written really very pretty .verses. If I were not 
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afraid of her anger I would read you some/ 
*I don't want to liear Daisy's. I wish for 

yours/ 

*0h, Mr Fane, don't be absurd. As if I 

shoold be so silly as to trouble you with them. 

You, a real autlior too. What must you think 

ofmeP' 

Läurence Fane did not say what he thought 

of her, but he reiterated his desire to hear tho 

Yorses, and kept up a species of teasing match 

with her on the subject tili young West appeared 

to call them to their early dinner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DAISY DISAPPOINTS THEM. 

THE days at Maple Farm went by very regur 
larly. Breakfast at eight, dinner at three, 
«tipper at nine, and the intervals of time occu- 
pied by Walking, riding, or smoking in the 
orchard. This made up the sum of our bero's 
new existence. He kept on repeating to bimself 
how peaceftd and restful it all was, and how con- 
tented he feit, forgetting that we are never more 
contented than wben we omit to notice that we 
are so. But the fact is that, before he had been 
established at Bushthorne for a couple of days, 
he experienced a certain amonnt of ennui. It is 
difficult to make any violent alteration with suc- 
cess. The life he had been leading was far too 
artificial and unnatural an one to last long ; but 
the complete calm by which it had been suc- 
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•eeeded eeemed to stultify instead of clear liis 
intellect. The echo of the great roar of London 
iras still in his ears ; he had thrown off his 
armour before the tournament was ended ; and 
more than once had he remarked casually to his 
fiiend George that he had brought him away so 
suddenly^ he thonght he mnst just run up again 
at the beginning of the week to set matters 
straight before finally leaving town. To all 
which suggestions George merely clapped him on 
the back^ declaring that now they had caught 
him they should not let him go again in a hurry, 
and he might consider himself settled at Maple. 
Farm for a month at the very least. And it 
always ended by Laurence Fane finding his way 
back into the orchard, to smoke and dream by 
the side of Margarita Kay. He had never let 
her alone abont the verses ; but though she was 
evidently flattered by his importimity, her 
modesty would not permit her to accede to it. 
One day, as Fane was tnming over some volumes 
from the little bookcase that adorned the prin- 
cipal sitting-room, however, he came upon a 
sheet of note-paper scribbled over in pencil, 
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3vliich, on examination, proved to be a rough 
copy of Verses signed *M. H.' He rushed 
triumphantly into her presence, Holding them 
higli above bis head. 

* Excelsior ! ^ he cried. ' Now, Miss Poetess l 
you are at my mercy. No more entreaties upon 
bended knees^ to read your verses. I bave found 
some between the pages of Tennyson, and I shall 
judge of their merits for myself.' 

So saying be spread out tbe paper against the 
window-pane. Margarita coloured violently, 
but she did not speak. He expected she would 
bave leaped up from her seat after tbe fashion of 
excitable young ladies, and tried to wrench tbe 
paper from bis band, or at least remonstrated 
in a plaintive voice against bis cruelty. But 
her silence made bim hesitate. He turned, and 
saw her quietly continuing tbe work on which 
she was engaged, thougb she looked rather dis- 
turbed. 

^ Shall I annoy you by reading them?' he 
inquired. 

^No, I won't say that, and to prevent your 
doing so söems like conceit. You know that you. 
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m 

are a clever^ educated man, and I am only a 
simple country girl who writes such nonsense 
occasionally to amuse her leisure hours. I know 
it also. Only, remember that, and don't criticise 

them.' 

He read the verses through once to himself,. 
and then aloud. 



Oh ! thy love is to me as the f resh salt breath 

That blows over the foam-flecked oea, 

And it blows and it breathes for nie ! 
Till, if I stood under the Shadow of Death, 
The sound of thy yoice, and the sense of thy breath, 

Would recall me to life and thee ! 

Oh ! thy love is to me as the rieh red wine, 

Pressed out from the grape's ripe störe : 

And I quaff of it more and more. 
My heart and my soul are commingled with thine, 
Till I tremble to drain the last drop of the wine 

That is hid in thy hearf s deep core. 

Oh ! thy love is to me as a free wild bird, 

That I long to ensnare and to hold 

Till both captor and captive grow old. 
To fly with it far from the eye of the herd 
Who wonld strive to tear from my warm bosom my bird^ 

And leave my heart empty and cold. 

Oh ! thy love is to me as a sweet new lifc, 
Ponred into my langnishing veins, 
And it eases my cares and my pains — 
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Till I rise np ag^n with fresh ener^ rife, 
To thank Heaven ihat 'midst all the turmoil of life 
The joy of thy love^still remains ! 

Fane finished the yerses and was silent. 
Margarita mistook liis silence for disapproba- 
tkm. 

' I wisli you wouldn't read sucli rubbisli/ she 
Said vexedly, Tm sure I can't tbinkliow it could 
have got into Tennyson. I wrote it ages ago 
and never copied it out. I am ashamed you 
sbould have seen it.' 

'You have no need to be ashamed/ he an- 
swered slowly. 'Of course they have faults, — 
most first attempts have, — but they have life 
and promise. You will be an author, Miss Hay, 
some day, if you choose.' 

* An author ! I ? Oh, Mr Fane, what can 
you mean ? ' she exclaimed, erimson with pleasure. 

* Just what I say. The mind that composed 
these Verses " ages ago " will compose something 
infinitely better in the " ages to come,*' if it 
chooses to do so. I had no idea you could have 
written anything half so good. Tou have sur- 
prised me.' 
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He came close to her as he spoke. 

Tears were standing in her eyes. 

*If you only knew/ she whispered, 'how I 
have longed and hoped ' 

'TowriteP' 

She nodded her head, she was aöraid to say 
more. 

'You shall/ he exchiimed^ enthusiastically. 
* I will help you/ 

* Will you ? Eeall^.' 

* You do not distrust my sincerity, I hope, I 
mean what I say. If you will let me see what 
you have already done I shall be able to advise 
you as to the direction of your talents, and when 
you have written something worth publishing I 
will try and place it for you. I have a certain 
amount of influence in London, and think I can 
at least promise you a start. But it will require 
perseverance, remember, and an amount of study, 
and you may not have the patience for that.^ 

* O, indeed I shall. I am only too grateful to 
you for holding out the hope. I can hardly be- 
Keve it is possible! How little I thought it 
when George brought you down here.^ 
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* And how little I thought I should find anjr 
one at Maple Farm to sympathise in my pursuits. 
The üterary profession 18 not aU roses, Miss Hay. 
I have had many disappointments dnring my 
career, and encountered not a few troubles/ 

' Teil me abont tbem/ she said softly. 

Then he related to her how, wheri he first 
came into public notice, critics had been paid to 
run him down, until the publishers were almost 
afraid to issue his books, and how to that day a cer- 
tain well-known reviewer, was, for personal rea- 
sons, so dead set against him that he never per- 
mitted a line he wrote to escape the most virulent 
abuse. 

' But he cannot damage me,' said Fane, in 
conclusion, * unless I lose my temper some day^ 
and commit manslaughter, and have to accept a 
free passage out to the Colonies.' 

*Do you mean, to be transported ? ^ asked 
Magarita, horror-struck. 

' I was only jesting,' he answered with a laugh» 
'No! I hope it won't come to that, though I 
often think I shall not be happy tili I have 
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kicked him. May I ask what that wreath you 
ftre making is for, Miss Hay P ' 

* Isn't it pretty ? All red and wliite daisies. 
It is for my dear Daisy's bed-room, to liang over 
her mother^s picture. I always put one there on 
liigli days and holydays/ 

' And is to-day a higli day ? * 
She stopped short and looked at him. 
*Wliy, Mr Fane, she is Coming back this 
^emoon/ 

* Oh ! ah ! yes ; I forgot ! Pray forgive my 
bad memory. I thought the dining and drawing 
rooms looked very bower-like and festive ! ' 

'Daisy is so fond of flowers, we could not 
haye too many to please her, and they are all her 
own. She takes entire charge of the garden. Is 
it not good of her ? ' 

* Very good. She does not dig and delve, 
ihough, in it, I suppose P * 

* O, no ! the gardener does that, but she gives 
fJl the directions about what flowers she would 
like, It woTild be extra trouble for me, you 
know, and Daisy is always ready to save me 
trouble, dear girl/ 
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She quitted tlie room as she spoke> to dispos^ 
of the daisy wreath, leaving Fane in a state of 
conjecture as to wliat sort of person this cousin 
could be whom Margarita praised so freely. Bfe 
had not been accustomed to hear women land each 
other after that fashion, and to feel it was siuceifs. 
He admired Miss Hay so much for it» He thought 
lier sucli a sweet^ affectionate girl/ so unlike the 
generality of her sex, so modest and unafifected, 
and pure, and with it all so intelligent. He h$id 
never met a woman who interested him so much 
before. 

During the remainder of the day he heard of 
little but the anticipations of Daisy^s retum. 
Margarita was brimming over with happiness. 
Not boisterous mirth, but quiet subdued happir 
ness at the prospect of meeting her cousin again, 
which made her eyes look softer and her voice 
sound sweeter than it had done before. The five 
o'clock tea-table was spread with delicacies and 
covered with flowers; about the orchard were 
scattered all the boy and girl godchildren, eagerly 
expectant, not only of Miss West's arrival, but 
of sitting down round the cloth which was spread 
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Qpan the grase and piled with pliim buns, and i^ 
tlie door stood Margarita with a bunch of roseis 
in her bosom, and a smile of welcome on her Ups, 
ready to catch the first glimpse of the new* 
comer. 

Fane heard the wheels of the gig, in whioh 
George West had driven over to Taimton to fetoh 
home his sister, stop at the garden-gate. He 
heard Margarita run down the path to greet him, 
and then come slowly back again — ahne. He 
went out and met her in the hall. 

* I hope nothing is the matter ! ' 

'0 no ! ^ with trembling lips. ' It is nothing 
really — only they've got a party over at Taunton, 
and Daisy can't come home to-day/ 

* She will be here to-morrow, doubtless/ he 
saidy consolingly. 

* Perhaps ; any way, soon. Please, don't think 
me very stupid, Mr Fane, but I am rather disap- 
pointed, and — don't let us talk about it any more/ 

' Come, children,' she continued a minute after, 
as she passed into the orchard, ^ come and have 
your tea. Godmother Daisy is not Coming home 
this eyening, but you must think of her all the 
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«ame as you eat your buns, and hope she'll be 
here very soon/ 

She was as cheerful as ever before her uncle 
aad her cousin (who naturally thought little of a 
few hours' delay in the appearance of Miss Daisy), 
but Fane, who watched her narrowly, saw how 
much she feit the disappointment. 

Onee in the course of the evening, on looking 
up, she caught his eye and guessed his thoughts. 

^ She is sure to be here next week/ she said, 
Bmiling at her own folly as she lefb the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LAtJÄENCE FANE ALTERS HIS MIND, 

AT the back of Maple Farm, beyond the 
orchard and its surroundings, and next to the 
high rpad, lay a wide meadow, intersected by a 
sparkling trout stream, and two days after the 
•events narrated in my last chapter^ as Laurence 
Fane, making believe to fish, was lazily lying on 
its bank, he saw Margarita Kay Coming towards 
him laden with papers. 

'Uncle sent me to find you,' she said, as she 
drew nearer. * The post-boy has just come back 
from Taunton, and there are so many letters and 
parcels for you, he thought you might wish to 
receive them at once.' 

' He is very kind,' replied Fane, * and you 
are still kinder to take the trouble to carry them 
all this way. Indeed, Miss Hay, you should not 
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have laden yourself in this manner. You make 
me feel quite ashamed.' 

' ! I am used to be a beast of bürden/ she 
Said merrily, as she tumbled them all upon the 
grass. ^ Tbere they are. Five newspapers, seven 
letters, and a parcel. About as much as the boy 
carries for Maple Farm throughout the year.' 

• 

^See what a nnisance I am! I had much 
better go back to my smoky rooms in London. 
Ah ! I am glad that has come though/ catching 
up the parcel and tearing off its wrapper. ' This 
is a copy of my last book, Miss Hay. " Social 
Essays.'^ Rather dry reading, I am afraid, in 
parts ; and not at all poetical, mind you ; but still 
I thought, perhaps (since you have been kind 
enough to express an interest in my work), that 
you might like to look through it.' 

' Did you send for it for me to read ? ' she said, 
as he held the book towards her. 

' I sent for it for you to accept, if you will do 
me that honour/ he answered quietly. 

Margarita blushed from brow to bosom. 

' ! Mr Fane ! it is very good of you. I 
don't know what to say. I shall value it so very, 
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■very much. And you will write my name in it P ' 
slie added with girlish eagemess. 

' Certainly — if it wiU give you any pleasure ; 
but I warn you it is not a young lady's book, and 
I dare say your verdict will be tliat the outside i» 
the best part of it/ 

Sbe did not answer, but sat down at a little 
distance irom. him, and began with eager fingers- 
to tum over the leaves, whilst he read the letters 
she had brought him. He threw down the last 
one with an exclamation of annoyance.- 

' Is anything wrong ? ' she inquired timidly^ 
looking up with a face still red from the imex- 
pected pleasure his gift had given her. 

' Only the usual worry. Some one has been 
taking my name in yain in the papers, and my 
Mends are of course the first to point it out to me. 
I shall have to go back to town after all. I don't 
See how it can be avoided.' 

' If it is necessary, of course you must go/ 
she answered softly. 

' I think it is necessary. I told George so the 
other day. He dragged me away so suddenly I 
hadn^t time to finish several little things I had in 
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band, and my literary affairs are getting somewhat 
confused in consequence. I have had a very 
pleasant time of it down here, but pleasant times 
are not for bardworking people, as perbaps you will 
£nd out some day, Miss Kay. I am a&aid I must 
run up by tbe evening train.' 

Sbe tried to smile^ but sbe did it very badly. 

'I am so sorry/ sbe said ingenuously. *I 
wanted you so mucb to know Daisy. I am sure 
you would get on so well togetber.' 

' I bave no doubt of it, but I bope it is only a 
pleasure deferred. Perbaps, if you are good 
enougb to second tbe proposal, George may drag 
me back again some day. I must come again, if 
it is only to see bow your literary labours get on, 
you know/ 

* Ab ! don't joke about tbat ! I sball never 
'do anytbing by myself T bave too mucb work 
bere and too little encouragement. Uncle and 
George would tease me to deatb if tbey knew/ 

' But I won't bave you speak so despondingly. 
You bave your cousin to sympatbise witb you, and 
4;rue talent, combined to perseverance, always suc- 
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ceeds in the end, you know. But you must read a 
great deal more than you have done.' 

' I hope to do so. I intend to, if I possibly 
can/ 

' And if you will permit me I will write out a 
list of the books which will help you most, and, 
perhaps, I could lend you a few from my own col- 
lection/ 

* How very kind you are/ 

* Not at all. I am only too glad to be of use 
to you. This will be one good, will it not, of my 
going back to town ? I shall be able to send you 
a parcel by train.^ 

Margarita did not look as though the books 
would compensate for the loss of bis Company, but 
ßhe answered, 'You have quite made up your 
mind to go, then P ' 

'Yes! — I think so — by the last train thia 
evening, if quite convenient to yourselves. A 
man whom I particularly want to see leaves town 
the day after to-morrow, so I must look sharp or 
I shall miss him. Do you know where Georga 
isP' 
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' He is gone to Taunton. He liad no idea of 
ihis/ she answered, as slie rose slowly to her 
feet ; ' but I will go and teil uncle, and I am 
eure everything will be ready for your departure/ 

* Stay, Miss Hay,' he ejaculated, rising also. 
* Pray, do not take the trouble. Let me go myself 
and teil Mr West/ 

* You had better not. He is paying the men 
their wages to-day, and he never likes any one to 
interrupt him at those times except myself. 
Besides, I was going to him any way. I — ^I — 
oouldn't stay here any longer — I haven't time, 
and — and — thank you so much again, Mr Fane, 
for the book. I will teil them that you must go 
this evening.' 

And so saying the girl tumed her face from 
his, and walked steadily towards the house. 

Laurence Fane threw himself down upon the 
grass again with a sigh. He was sorry to leave 
Margarita ; he had really conceived so deep an 
interest in the young girl, and her modest in- 
genuous ways ; but he feit that it was a sad waste 
of time remaining at Maple Farm. He could 
not write a llne there. Study and seclusion were 
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tkings unknown, and there was not a room to 
which he coiild retire and work— and bis work 
was Us bread, and there were so many tliings 
^waiting to be done. That article for the Britan^ 
niaj for instance^ and bis colonial and provincial 
corre^ondence, beside promises innumerable 
whicb be bad not yet fulfiUed. Tbis dreamy, 
inactive life was very delicious wbilst it lasted, 
but would it fit bim any tbe better for tbe life 
tbat was reality? It was very pleasant to lie 
about aU day on tbe grass, doing notbing, but it 
palled after a wbile, and be could nbt belp ac-. 
knowledging by bed-time tbat be feit tbe wanteT 
<;ompany. George West was a downrigbt good 

• 

felloWy bearty and bospitable in tbe extreme, but 
öeorge was almost always employed about tbe 
farm ; be bad bis own work to do, and Laurence 
Fane too often feit like a nonentity. So be 
determined be was quite rigbt in deciding to go 
back to town. He could return to Busbtbome a 
little later if tbe Wests desired it — ^be sbould like 
to retum — ^be would be sorry to tbink be bad 
Seen tbe last of Margarita Hay, but for tbe pre- 
sent be bad bad enougb of it. Sucb were bis 
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thoughts as he continued to lie on the streamlet 
bank, until he was roused from his reverie by the 
sound of laughter and horses' hoofs in the road 
beyond. With the exception of a few labourerS;^ 
it was the first time he had seen any one pas» 
that way^ and he looked up with interest. Above 
the top of the high hedge by which the meadow 
was surrounded, he could distinguish the moving 
heads of the riders, but that was all. Presently 
the laughter grew louder. Some one called out, 
* I will — ^I am determined — Good-bye/ and the 
next moment there came crashing through the 
hedge a young lady, in a grey riding-habit, 
mounted on a stout cob, which galloped rapidly 
^acifOBs the meadow. 

The girl seemed quite at her ease, as she 
tumed round in her saddle and waved her hand 
to her companions in the read. 

' I told you Vd do it/ she exclaiped, at the 
top of her voice. ^ I shall be home a quarter of 
an hour before you/ and she continued to ride at 
a fast pace towards the spot where Fane was 
lying. He rose as she approached. He was not 
at all sure if this daring young female who» 
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scrambled through hedges would have any scruple 
in putting her horse at the trout stream and 
floundering into his lap. The action attracted 
her attention. She stopped short on the opposite 

« 

side of the water^ and looked at him. He took 
off his hat and bowed. 

' I've not the least idea who you are/ she said, 
shaking her head in the most comical fashion. 

' Nor have I the good fortune to know your 
name/ he answered. ' Mine is Fane/ 

* Oh ! Are you George's friend ? Why, I've 
come here on pnrpose to see you/ she said, 
niüvely. 

* I am only too much honoured by the Sug- 
gestion. Do I then see Miss West ? ' 

' Yes ! I'm Daisy ! IVe just ridden over 
from Taunton with my friends. They don't want 
me to leave them tili the end of the week ; but 
I declared I wouldn't stay another day unless 
they let me ride over to see father and Margarita 
and ^you ! * 

* And now you have come, you mustn't let 
them take you back again.' 

' I don't think I will ; but they'U be in am 
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awful State about it. Both the Miss Hughes 
have come, and their brother; but tbey would 
go round by the high road. They thought it so 
shocking of me to come through the hedge ; but 
it's two miles the other way nearly ; and I wanted 
to see father, you know, and Margarita/ 

^ Naturally ; but how are you going to cross 
the stream ? * 

'I shall jump it at the other end, Good- 

bye!^ 

She turned her horse's head away from him 
with a bright smile as she spoke, and he stood 
gazing at her as if he had been in a dream. She 
was very pretty — ^this creature that had burst 
upon him like a vision. Her Kght supple figure 
waved about like a reed on the back of the tall 
animal she rode ; her brown waving hair hung 
half-way down her back, the large blue eyes, 
the dimpled cheeks, the rosy mouth, were child- 
like in their frank innocence. Fane thought he 
had never seen so bright and beautiful a girl 
before, and yet the appearance of her had giyen 
him a painful shock for which he was unable to 
account. He watched her clear the narrow end 
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of tlie stream and gallop up the meadow towards 
the farm, and as soon as slie had disappeared 
£rom sight he gathered up his papers and fishing 
tackle and quickly followed her. As he passed 
through the orchard he thought the qniet old 
place seemed transformed. The domestic manage 
was all in a flutter, dogs were running about 
•wagging their tails, servants were bustling from 
kitchen to parlour. ' Through the open Windows 
he could hear her ringing laughter. 

* Oh, Mr Fane, I am so glad you have come 
home, — Daisy is back/ cried Margarita, as she 
ran to meet him, rippling with smiles. 

* I know it, Miss Hay. I have already had 
the pleasure of meeting her in the meadow/ he 
answered, and Daisy blushingly gave him her 
hand, and said it was very lucky she hadn't 
ridden over him, wasn't it ? 

'But the Hughes will be here directly, my 
-dear,^ she continued, tuming to her cousin. ' And 
they quite expect I shall return with them to 
Taunton, you know, for there's the cob.' 

^ Oh, never mind the cob. George will take 
him over. You won't go back, will you, Daisy ? 
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For Mr Fane is going awmr Ais eroiiiig, and I 
shall fae loftEir widboas eitiicr of you.' 

'Mr Fane gimg svmj Üus eroiiiig ! ' echoed 
BaisT. ' Oll, that'a too bad, I dedaie. Just as I 
come too. And when I took the trouble to ride 
orer from Tannton an pnzpose to see yon.' 

'Oh, DaisT, my dariing, how can yoa talk 
80?' aaid Margarita, with loring leproof. 

'Bat it's troe, Bita; I did reallj come for 
that. I was so afraid he'd be gone by the time 
I retomed ; and if I stay you7/ stay^ won't you P ' 
she continoed, addressing Lanrence Fane. 

* Jf I can only settle my bosiness without ' 

he began. 

* Of course you can if you try. Anybody can 
do anything by trying. Oh, there's my darling 
old George/ she cried, as she flew into her brother's 
arms. ' I've come home, at last, you see, George^ 
and without your help either/ 

^ "Well, you needn't throttle a fellow if you 
have. Hands off, Daisy ! There never was such 
a girl for hugging. Are those the Hughes I see 
Coming up the drive P ' 

* Yes, I rode orer with them/ 
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' And left them to find their way here alone P 
That's polite. I hope youVe got a good dinner 
for TIS to-day, Margarita, so that the Taunton 
folks will have no opportunity to say that we live 
on bacon and beans. Hollo, Fane, my dear 
fellow, Fm so sorry to hear you must leave us 
this evening.' 

* He's not going, George/ said Daisy. 

' Not going ? but father says that Margarita 
told bim — ' 

* Well, so Mr Fane told me,^ interrupted bis 
«ousin, laugbing. 

* We seem all at loggerheads. Which is it to 
be, Laurence P What do you want to do ? ' 

' Oh ! I want to stay here. There's no ques- 
tion about that,' said Fane. ' Only ' 

* We won't have any " onlys," ' cried Daisy, 
imperatively. ' You must stay. Oh yes, do stay. 
8ay you'U stay,* she continued, eoaxingly. ' It 
would be too bad to go just as I've come home, 
you know.' 

*But if Mr Fane's business requires bis pre- 

sence elsewhere * commenced Margarita. 

' Perhaps I could manage to transact it by 
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writing, just for a day or two/ said Laurence 
Fane^ indeoisively. 

' Oh, of oourse you can. So that's setÜed, 
and George needn^t bother about anything to take 
you to the Station in, but ride the old cob quietly 
back to Taunton in the evening. Here come the^ 
Hughes. Now for the tug of war. They'U be 
so angry when they hear I am going to stay. 
George, you must be very attentive to them to 
make up for it. And, Mr Fane, take care of 
your heart, for they're both fascinating and both 
Single. Come and help me off with my habit, 
Rita. I want to get the explosion over before 
they see me again. Teil them father won't Ist 
me go back, George, and oh, do be attentive, to 
make up for it ! ' 

And she darted out of the room and up the 
stairs like a wild thing. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

'TWIN CHERRIES ON ONE STALK.' 

THE day was over. The Hughes were gone. 
George had meekly mounted the cob, and ac- 
companied them to Taunton, with the intention of 
Walking back in the evening ; old Mr "VVest was 
still deep in the mysteries of his corn chandler's 
accoimt ; and Laurence Fane was left alone with 
the two girls. They were sitting together in a 
deep locker that formed the window sill, and he 
was in an arm-chair at the opposite side of the 
room, thinking what a pretty picture they made. 
Daisy — ^robed in a red and white cottön dress, 
which showed every line of her rounded figure, 
her hair wreathed with the namesake flowers, that 
Margarita had disposed so lavishly about her 
room — ^was lying in her cousin's arms^ her head 
upon her Shoulder ; their hands fondly clasped to 
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gether, whilst Margarita; proud and happy, held 
her darling close to her, every now and then im- 
printlng a kiss upon her forehead. There were 
evidently no secrets between the two, and Uttle 
thought of concealment^ they talked as openly as 
iftheyhadbeenalone. 

* Only thiink, Daisy, Mr Fane gave me a 
book this moming — one he has written him- 
flelf/ 

*Did he P How jelly for you ! What kind 
of books do you write, Mr Fane — nice ones ? * 

* That depends entirely on what you call 
'' nice," Miss West/ 

'Stories — all about love and fighting — ^like 
'^ Under Two Flags," or " Guy Livingstone," or 
" Archie Level/' ' 

' No ; I am afraid I shall fall dreadftdly in 
your opinion when I teil you I have never written 
a novel, and I am not sure that I ever shall. My 
work is chiefly confined todullessays andpolitical 
articles/ 

* How horrible ! But why don't you write a 
novel P ' 

* Because one ought to knöw something of the 
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ßubject on whicli one writes, Miss West, and 
novels cluefly deal of love/ 

' And don't you know anything of that ? ' 

* Daisy ! how can you ? ' said Margarita. 

* There is no härm in putting a simple ques- 
tion, Rita. Mr Fane need not answer it if lie 
doesn't choose/ 

* If you had asked me this moming I shöuld 
have said " No," ' replied Laurence Fane. 

* O ! thaVs stupid — that's commonplace/ Said 
Daisy, reddening. 

Margarita said nothing. 
There was an awkward pause. It was broken 
by the younger girl. 

* What's the book he gave you about, Eita ? ' 
*I have not read it yet, darling,^ replied the 

other gently. 

' I wamed Miss Hay at the time she would 
tind it uninteresting.' 

* But I do not think I shall ; I love reading so 

much,* said Margarita. * Mr Fane has been so 

kind as to offer to write me out a list of books to 

study, Daisy ; and — I don't know what you will 

say to this, I am afraid you will think I have 
VOL. I. • 7 
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grown tembly bold — ^but I have let him read 
some of my verses.' 

< Oh ! ' with a prolonged intonation of 

Horror. * Not any of mine, I hope, Hita. Not 
the ones about the sailor.' 

'No! no, dear! ofcoursenot, though you write 
mucli better than I do.' 

* He shouldn't see tbem if he was dying. Fd 
kill myself first.' 

^ Tou excite my curiosity terribly/ said Lau- 
rence Fane, laughing. 'I complimented your 
cousin highly on her verses. I think them won- 
derfully good. Perhaps I should say the same 
of yours.' 

' Tou'll never see them to say one thing or the 
other/ retorted Daisy. ^ Will he, dear Kita ? ^ 

* Not unless you show them to him yourself, 
Daisy, certainly/ 

* And that will never be. How are all the 
godchildren getting on ? ' 

' Quite well. They were up here on Friday 
to welcome you home, only you never came, you 
naughty child.' 

' It wasn't my fault. They woüldn't let me. 
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You don't know how the creatures womed my 
life out about it. But Phoebe said just now you 
had received a letter from WilKe for me/ 

* So I did. I had almost forgotten it. Wait 
a moment. I will go and fetch it/ 

She slipped from her seat as she spoke and 
quitted the room. Laurence Fane and Daisy 
were alone in the gloaming. 

' You have made me so miserable/ he said, aa 
he left his seat and drew nearer to hers. 

' Miserable ! Why P ' 

* Talking about writing verses to sailors. Wha 
was the happy sailor you wrote your verses to P ' 

'What nonsense! What can it signify ta 
you?' 

' I do not know, I am sure, and yet it seems 
to signify. I teil you it has made me quite miser- 
able.' 

* Ah ! you want to coax me into showing them 
to you that you may laugh at them, as I have no 
doubt you've done at poor Margarita's.^ 

* How unkind you are. Your cousin does not 
distrust me like this. She believes ^1 speak the 
tmth.' 
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' Well, you have hers to criticise. You must 
be content with that/ 

* I should never dream of criticising yours/ 

' Ah, I suppose they would not be worth it/ 

* I don't think I should consider if they were 
worth it or not. It would simply seem impossible 
to me to criticise without the idea of spurring a 
person on to higher efforts, but you were not 
made for effort.' 

^ Thank you for a very bad compliment, Mr 
Fane. I would have you know that if I cannot 
write verses I can ride and skate and swim and 
milk cows just as well as Margarita, and some 
people think better/ 

*I meant you were not made for work. I 
would rather compose verses in your honour than 
read those you have written.' 

' I dare say you would,' with a merry laugh« 
* Do you ever write poetry ? ' 

' Sometimes/ 

* Oh, do write some to me. I should like it 
so. No one has ever written verses to me.' 

' Not even the sailor P ' 

* How you do go on worrj'^ing about the sailor» 
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It only came from my big god-son Willie Clarke 
— ^he was twelve years old before be was cbristened 
— going to sea; whicb made me tbink ' 

'How you bave relieved me. I began to 
fear ' 

' Wbat P — Ab, bere comes Bita witb Wil- 
lie's letter. Now I will sbow you bow nicely 
be writes. Margarita, my dear, tbe candle m 
rigbt in my eyes, it blinds me/ 

Margarita Hay looked for a moment at bei* 
Cousin in silence. Daisy's cbeeks were crimson. 
She glaneed at Laurence Fane. His eyes were 
downeast, and be was twitebing tbe toe of bis 
boot witb a little cane. Sbe removed tbe candle 
to a more convenient distance, and went and sat 
down at tbe f urtbest end of tbe room. 

'Ob! Willie is at Malta. " My dear lady, our 
fibip is at Malta'^ — wbat a travelled monkey be will 
be by tbe time be comes back again. " It is a 
beautiful place. Tbere is lots of oranges/' Ob, 
don't look like tbat, Mr Fane, be is sucb a dear 
good boy, and I didn't say be could speak gram- 
mar. " I wisb you was bere and Miss Margret/* 
Isn't tbat sweet of bim P Tes, I wisb we were,, 
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Willie. ** It 18 very hot, and I am quite well, 
tliank you, and doing well, and often think of 
Bushthorne and mother and you, and I bave writ 
a letter to mother too, but if you will teil her I 

have writ to you '' Why, what has become 

of MargaritaP^ cried Daisy, suddenly, as Bhe looked 
up and perceived her cousin had vanished. 
Laurence Fane moved still closer to her. 

* I think your father called her/ he replied. 
^ Put down that stupid letter, Miss West, and come 
and have a tum in the orchard/ 

*A stupid letter indeed! I think it's very 
«lever,^ she said brightly ; but she did not refuse 
bis request, and for nearly an hour they paoed up 
and down the green-sward together — much the 
same as he had walked every evening with Mar- 
garita — yet so different — oh, so diflferent,! 

They did not retum to the house tili supper 
time, and then they found all the family assem- 
bled round the table. 

' Well, my pet,' said Farmer West fondly, as 
he caught sight of bis blooming daughter. ' And 
so you've been making friends with Mr Fane, 
have youP You don't often see such roses as 
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lliese up in London, I guess, sir/ he continued, as 
he pinched her blushing cheeks. 

* No, indeed/ replied Laurence, bnt he turned 
the conversation almost directly. 

' I am 80 glad you like her/ whispered Mar- 
garita as they parted for the night. 

* Who could help it P She is a perfect Hebe, 
gifted with the intelligence which I deny to the 
classical beauties.' 

* Oh, ßhe's a darling ! There is not her eqnal,' 
replied the girl warmly . ^ Does not the whole 
place seem lighted up with her beauty and fun ? ' 

' And your appreciation of them,^ he answered. 
'There is nothing to me more pleasant, Miss 
Hay, than to here women praise each other.' 

^Daisy and I are not women/ she retorted 
gaily, * we are one. I can imagine nothing good 
xjoming to me unless she shared it.' 

'Hermia and Helena, twin cherries on one 
stalk,' Said Laurence Fane as Daisy joined them. 
' Well, I fear you will have to be separated some 
day.' 

* Never ! ' cried the girls simultaneously, with 
.their arms cast round each other. 
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* What ! not when Miss West runs off with 
that fascinating sailor ? ' 

* I am not going to marry a sailor/ said Daisy, 
vehemently. ' I hate sailors, and I * 

^ Finish your sentence, Hermia ! ' 

The.girl laughed softly, and laid her head oa 
Margarita's Shoulder, and looked up archly from 
her resting-place. 

* And you — ' continued Laurence Fane. 

' I — I — hate you ! ' said Daisy, plumply, * for 
saying so — you know — ^for saying so ' 

*Ah! that postscript won^t do — it is too 
plainly an afterthought. Miss West, we are 
enemies from this moraent.' 

'She didn't mean it, Mr Fane, indeed she 
didn't,' said Margarita, almost in distress. 

^ What nonsense, Kita. I did mean it ! It 
is hateful he should go on at me about sailors 
in that way, when I have told him it is nothing.' 

' I will try soldiers to-morrow.' * 

* You shall try them on Margarita then, for I 
won't stay here to be teased by you. I shall go 
back to Taimton.^ 

' Taunt on,' said Fane, forgetting bis manners. 
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' Oh, if he is beginning to make puns we will 
leave him/ cried Daisy, and she drew her cousin 
away. 

*My dear! what a creature/ she commenced 
as soon as they had reached the privacy of their 
deeping Chamber. ^Did the wretch pester in 
that way about your verses ? ' 

' No ! ' said Margarita laughing, ' I have never 
heard him talk such nonsense as he has this even- 
ing. I thought him rather serious hitherto/ 

And indeed, when, in the waking silence of 
the night that followed, she came to think over 
the events of the past day, she was as much at a 
loss to account for the change in her guest^s de- 
meanour as her cousin was. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

GEOBGE WEST MAKES A MISTAKE. 

LAURENCE FANE also was unusually rest- 
less tliat niglity and when he sprang out of 
bed the next moming, and began hurrying on his 
clothesy like a schoolboy impatient to commence his 
holiday^ the Sensation of excited anticipation was so 
new to him that he stopped short in his dressing 
to ask himself what it was. There are few of us 
who do not laugh at the idea of love at first sight, 
xind hitherto he had belonged to the majority. 
The notion that a man could allow his senses to 
get so much the mastery as to persuade him to 
believe that in a few hours he had fixed upon the 
woman who was to make him happy for lifo, was 
to Laurence Fane so utterly absurd that he had 
never tried to entertain it. To his mind, the 
feeling that preceded affection should be entirely 
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an unconscious one. By force of her beauty, or 
amiability^ or talent» a woman should creep by 
sach small and slow degrees into a man's heart, 
that by the time he discovered the faet of her 
occupation she should have gained so firm a foot- 
ing there, that by no eflfort of Ins own will 
should he be able to displace her. Love^ as he 
pictured it, Bhould invariably be prefaced by a 
steady growing but sure esteem^ founded on some 
reliable basis of character or disposition. It had 
much to do with this idea that his own heart had 
remained free so long, for in the whirl and dis- 
sipation of London lifo he had no time to analyse 
the idiosyncracies of those with whom he was 
thrown in contaet, and he did not believe in the 
capability of loving without. He did not know 
that love is the same all the world over, and its 
apparent variability is dependent on the disposi- 
tion that reeeives it. Like the seed in the Bible, 
on some ground it Springs up without root and 
withers away, and in others it brings forth fruit 
a hundred-fold. In some soils it lies quiescent 
for weeks and months before its tender blade is 
Seen to appear; in others it Springs up in the 
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moming, and is a spreading tree before night, 
But Laurence Fane did not soliloquize thus. He 
did not even sospect that he had fallen a prey to 
the universal enemy of man. He only questioned 
uneasily why he should put himself to the incon- 
yenience of a hurried toilet in order to meet 
'those girls' again. Yet the unanswerable in- 
quiry did not have the effect of making him relax 
one effort to get down-stairs as early as possible. 
Once there, all argument with seif was out of the 
question. Daisy looked so charmingly coquettish 
in her print dress and holland apron, and Marga- 
rita was so willing to accompany them wherever 
they wished tp go, and so quietly pleased to see 
them enjoying themselves, that he had been 
dragged round the cow-shed and the stable, and 
foreed to inspect the rabbit-hutches and pigeon- 
house, before he knew where he was. He walked 
more and talked more (so he said afberwards)^ 
during the ramble before breakfast on that event- 
ful moming, than he had done in any twenty- 
four hours spent at Maple Farm before. 

But then it was so pleasant to follow in the 
train of those two light-hearted girls ; to hear 
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Daisy's ceaseless flow of chatter, to watcll her 

<5aressmg the happy cows and liorses, and to mark 

tlie pride with which her cousin listened to her 

saucy answers, and turned to catch a sympathetic 

glance of admiration from their mutual friend. 

He suffered himself to be led hither and thither, 

^qniescing in all his companions said, and 

ficarcely knowing that he acquiesced, whilst his 

^yes were fastened upon Daisy's speaking counte- 

nance, and his ears drank in each word of her 

liquid voice. And yet the girl, strictly speaking, 

was not so much handsomer than her cousin ; on 

the contrary, although her colouring was more 

brilliant, her features, when analyzed, were not 

so good. What was it in her that fascinated 

him? He could not teil, he did not stop to 

think. Only as she stood there laughing at him 

from under the brim of her garden hat, her clear 

childish eyes, her dewy mouth, her soft dimpled 

face, all went to make up such a picture of youth 

and innocence and purity, as it seemed to Lau- 

rence Fane he had never seen before. She was 

like a fresh sweet rose just culled from the garden, 

cool and sparkling with dew, like one of her own 
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white pigeons with its soft shy eye and pouting 
breast, — ^like everything that breathed of the 
country, and bome, and rest, and was furtbest 
removed from London lifo, and beated rooms, and 
artificial glare. Sbe was a new Experience to 
bim. From tbat day be was contented only in 
ber presence^ and restless away from ber side. 
If sbe went for a walk witb ber cousin, or a ride 
witb ber brotber, be fidgeted all over tbe place 
and could settle to notbing tili ber retum. If be 
could write bis letters sitting at tbe same table 
witb ber, or read a book stretcbed on tbe sward 
at ber feet, be was completely bappy. He gare 
up aU idea of going back to town. but trans- 
acted bis business tbere by letter, establisbed a 
writing table in bis own room, and settled bimself 
down as one of tbe family at Maple Farm. And 
so tbree weeks slipped away almost imperceptibly, 
and August was in its wane. 

Daisy berself seemed perfectly uneonscious of 
the conquest sbe had made. Wbilst Laurence 
Fane was doing all in bis power to intereept her 
if sbe ran with a message to the stables, or paid 
a solitary Visit to some of the labourers' cottages, 
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slie never appeared to guess bis reason for de- 
siring a üte-ä-tete witll her, and was always un- 
willing to engage in any thing in which Margarita 
did not bear a part. 

The two girls were so devoted to one anotiier, 
they had been so much accustomed to share and 
share alike from their infancy, that it seemed as 
thongh one could not enjoy a pleasure of which 
the other did not partake. 

* Erita, my darling/ Daisy would whisper, as 
she hung with a buming face over her cousin's 
chair, *will you come out riding with me 
to-dayP' 

* I thought the filly was lame, Daisy.' 

* So she is, but I havo coaxed Greorge to lend 
me his horse, so you can take that if you like, and 
I wiU ride the pony/ 

* And where do you want to go ? ' 

* Oh, nowhere in particular,^ — hesitatingly, — 
' only it would be nice^ wouldn't it ? ' 

' Very nice, my darKng ; but I have your 
new muslin to finish for Sunday, and it will 
never be ready unless I can work at it thia 
aftemoon.' 
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^Never mind the muslin, Bita, I can wear 
my silk for once in a way ; but come out 
riding/ 

' And why this great anxiety, Puss P What's 
in the wind now ? ' said Margarita, smiling. 

Daisy reddened still more. 

* Nothing's in the wind, but Mr Fane wants 
to see Gorse Bottom, and I won't go witbout 
you.' 

' Ob ! Mr Fane is going, is be ? ' and Mar- 
garita became at once serious. * Well, I sbould 
Uke it of all tbings, of course, Daisy — only ' 

' Only— wbat ? ' 

' Tour dress — you see — I ougbt not to give 
up duty for pleasure, I'm afraid.' 

' Ob ! you must — you shall give it up,' cried 
Daisy, impetuously. 'I don't care.a pin about 
tbe dress, and I sball go and order tbe b^ses 
at once. Say you'U go — dear, sweet darling, 
Margarita, do say you'll go witb your own 
Daisy/ 

And Margarita Hay, notbing loatb, would 
kiss tbe dear face uptumed to bers, and yield tbe 
point. 
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This was all very delightful to Daisy, and 
perhaps to her cousin, but it was anything but 
delightful to Laurence Fane. He wanted to get 
Dalsy all alone that he might imbue her with a 
few of the notions that were floating through his 
own mind. He had questioned himself several 
times since that first moming, and answered the 
question pretty plainly, and left off speculating 
on his feelings or their cause. He knew that he 
was in love now. That he had committed the 
incredible folly of falling in love at fii'st sight 
with a charming and loveable girl, and that if 
his love were not returned he should go back to 
town a very miserable and unfortunate man. He 
saw that Daisy, if cognisant of the passion she 
had awakened, was very shy of giving him op- 
portunities of declaring it, or ascertaining her 
feelings on the subject, and how could he speak 
until she had done so. Yet, try as he would, he 
could not manage to procure a private interview 
with the girl. From breakfast to dinner, and 
from dinner to supper, Margarita Hay was 
always by her side. And it was not Margarita's 
fault either. It was Daisy who would not leave 
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her Cousin, but ran after her like a bleating^ 
lamb wherever she went, and appeared to take 
deligbt in seeing bis look of disappointment 
whenever he was cheated of a few moments alone 
with her. At last Laurence Fane grew discon* 
tented and gloomy. He chose to believe that 
Margarita West knew of bis attachment and was 
amusing herseif at bis expense, and he did — ^wbat 
most men under tbe circumstances' would have 
done — he sulked. George West was tbe first to 
perceive it ; dear, honest George West, who could 
not bear to see any change in bis friend's de- 
meanour. 

' Fane, my dear fellow, wbat's up ? I am 
afraid you must be getting tired of us/ 

' Wbat sbould have put such an idea into- 
your head ? ' 

' You are so unlike yourself. I have hardly 
heard your voice tbe last two days, and your 
face is as long as a batchet. Wbat is tbe 
matter ? ^ 

* Notbing, I assure you/ 

* It can't be notbing. Have you bad a row 
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with anybodj. Are either of the girls at the 
bottom of it ? ' 

Dear old George had no more idea of asking 
Laurence Fane his * intentions ' than of asking 
him to fly to the moon, but the latter chose to 
take it in tbat light. 

* Well ! Since you put the question so perti- 
nently, George, I will answer you with frankness. 
One of the girls ia at the bottom of it. I find I 
have seen more of Margarita than is good for me. 
I love her, and I want to ask your father's 
consent to my addressing her/ 

' You love Margarita ! ' said George West,, 
and then there was silence between them. 

' The idea does not seem agreeable to you,' 
said Laurence Fane, presently. 

Still his friend made no answer. 

* George, old fellow, I shall be awfully cut up 
if you make any objection. If there is any 
obstacle in the way you shouldn't have thrown 
me with her as you have done. Here have I 
been left for three weeks constantly in her Com- 
pany, and I defy any man, who has no previous 
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'We most dismonnt: 
get any nearer if we were (V 
and over again to peTBuado 
drire cut up to (be old hous«?, 
of it.' 

' I'm 8ure it would be 
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the place. My dear AVest, 
wben one does get away 
delightful it is to get qiii/c 

'Wall, for my own 
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Bat let'e go in and see if we 
people.' 
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tiglit-fitting grey drees wJth 
and cnSa, came qnickly to rui 
haU. 
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ewd, aa she ahook haads with 
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attachment^ to see her as 1 have seen her and not 
love her.' 

' Oh, doubtless ! She is an exceUent girl, we 
all know that — ^but — ^but — yon mnst forgive me 
Fane for seeming so queer about it, but I must 
say you have taken me very much by surprise/ 

*Do you think your father will make any 
serious objection ? ' 

* I cannot say. I don't know how he wül 
ever make up his mind to part with her.* 

' But it must have come, sooner or later, and 
you know that my birth and means are, to say 
the least of them, on a par with the average. 
Also 1 hope that 1 am not caJculated to make a 
worse husband than the generality of men/ 

^ Oh ! it is not that ; you mistake altogether. 
Have you spoken to her yet ? ' 

' I have not had an opportunity. The cousins 
are so constantly together. There is no speaking 
to one alone. For aught I know she may have 
the greatest aversion for me ! ' 

George Westes face brightened. 

'Hardly that, my dear Laurence, but girla 
have their fancies, you know, and Margarita haa 
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been reared in the country. I hardly know how 
she would like a town life.' 

* I would niake her like it/ 

' She has always appeared most interested in 
country pursuits. She is the right hand of 
Maple Farm, you know/ 

* Hardly so much so as her cousin, surely.' 
*Tou are quite mistaken. Daisy takes her 

share, of course. It would be very unfair if she 
did not do so. But Margarita's work is of far 
greater importance/ 

^ But that is just what I said. Miss Kay is 
so much help to her uncle that I think he might 
manage to spare me his daughter/ 

George "West veered round and seized his 
friend by the hands. 

* Is it of Daüy you have been speaking all 
this time ? ^ 

*0f whom eise should it be?' demanded 
Laurence, surprised in his turn. 

* Oh, my dear fellow. I am so glad. I am so 
thoroughly delighted. I never heard any news 
that pleased me so much. And you care for Daisy,. 
for my pretty saucy sister. My dear Laurence^ 
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how good you are. There is no one in the wida 
World I sliould have liked to give her to so 
much/ 

The sudden change in his demeanour so startied 
Laurence Fane that at first he hardly knew how 
to reply. 

' I am very much obliged to you, George,' he 
Said, as soon as he had recovered himself ; ' but I 
cannot imagine how you can have made such a 
mistake. I thought I said so plainly that I was 
in love with Daisy/ 

*But you call her " Margarita," my dear 
fellow, and we never call her anything but 
*' Daisy/' When you said Margarita I thought 
of course that you meant the — the other one/ 

* I never think of her except as " Margarita,'' ' 
replied Fane, musingly. *Nick-names are all 
very well for every-day use, but where one's deep- 
est and most sacred feelings are involved, even so 
innocent a jest seems mockery/ 

George West made no comment on this remark. 
His own mind had been set at rest, and he had 
not the necessary sentiment wherewith to foUow 
his friend's train of thought. 
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* Fancy your liking Daisy ! By Jove, how 
luckily tliings do tum out. My father will be in 
HO end of a way about it, I can teil you. He has 
never looked to her marrying any one above a 
fanner/ 

* He will not be so unwilling to give her to 
me, do you mean, as though I were to ask bim for 
bis niece ? ^ said Fane, meaningly. 

' Sbe is not half the use to him, you see/ 
replied George, with some degree of confusion. 
^However, go yourself and ask him what he 
thinks about it. You will find him in the little 
back parlour.* 

^But I have not yet spoken to your sister, 
remember.' 

' My father will be all the better pleased if you 
ask his permission first. It's an old-fashioned 
custom, you know, and he's an old-fashioned 
fellow ; and, however it turns out, he will always 
think of it as a great compliment.' 

'You encourage me so much, George, that I 
will go at onee, for this suspenso is killing me. 
When I think of her fresh heart and mind and 
Jier lovely face, and but there, it's no use 
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tantalizing myself with conjectures. I will go* 
and dash into the subject at once/ 

* And mind you call her by her right name,** 
cried George, laughingly, as they parted Company. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DAISY CRIES FOR NOTHING. 

FARMER WEST had but one objection to make 
to Laurence Fane's proposal for bis daughter 
— ^the uncertainty of bis professional income. Our 
hero naturally tried to argue bim out of this idea. 
' It is a yery general notion. sir, that a Uterary 
man's earnings are more uncertain tban tbose of 
a clerk or a merchant, or indeed of men of any 
profession. Tou depend on your brains for your* 
daily bread, people say. Take away your brains 
and wbere are you ? My answer is, Take away 
tbe brains of any man and wbere is he ? It is 
true tbat tbe workbouse provides for tbe pauper, 
and a liberal govemment pensions off ber disabled 
Boldiers and sailors with a pittance tbat belps to 
starve tbem out of tbe world as quickly as possible ; 
but wbo provides for tbe paralysed doctor, tbe 
consumptive clergyman, tbe insane mercbant? 
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These men must depend, as I do, on tlie mercy of 
Providence. God has gifted me witli health and 
strength and a certain amount of brains. So long 
as they last, they shall not only work for your 
daughter's maintenance, but lay up something, I 
trust, to provide for her in case of my death. 
And if my brains faü me, TU use my liands and 
every power that I possess for her support. I can 
say no more/ 

'You have said quite enough, Mr Fane/ 
replied the old farmer warmly. 'Tou've been 
frank with me and I'll be frank with you. I've 
been a working man all my life, and I shall be a 
working man tili my death. My only property 
consists of this farm, which goes to George, for I 
had hoped Daisy would have married a man of 
property too, with something (that is to say) that 
he could settle on her. But if she likes you I've 
nothing to say against it. You're of better birth 
than ourselves, and move in a better position, so 
that's something gained ; and with respect to pro- 
viding for the girl in case she has the misfortune 
to lose you, why, if you^ll insure your life for a 
^ouple of thousand poimds or so, I'll come down 
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i^ith five liimclxed on the wedding day^ and that's 
the most I'm afraid I can do.' 

' It is more than I expected/ said Laurence 
Fane. 'If you give your daughter to me, Mr 
"West, it is all that I desire. But she knows 
nothing of this, remember. She may refuse to 
liave anything to say to me/ 

' Oh, she guesses all about it, 1^11 bet, the sly 
jade. Women are fickle creatures, sir, They read 
US much more clearly than we can read them. I 
Warrant von have but to ask her.' 

'I wish I could believe it. But Daisv has 
given me no reason to do so. On the contrary, 
she rather seems to avoid being left alone with me 
than otherwise.' 

' Did you ever watch a fielded fiUy come up to 
;a feed of corn ? ' said Mr West. ^ How she arches 
her neck and twists her quarters, and plays all 
manner of pranks, keeping her eye well round the 
<5omer the while, on the look-out for the halter. 
Bless you, it's just the same with girls. They 
want the halter, sure enough, but they're not to 
be caught all of a sudden. ^Tis the way of the 
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'Ah, I shall have to come to you for instruc- 
tion, I see/ said Fane, laughing ; and the old man^ 
nothing loath to be thought an authoriiy on the 
subject, declared his wiUingness to teach him all 
he knew, and 'wished him good luck in hia 
wooing.' 

It was not brought to a climax so speedüy, 
though, as the father had anticipated or the loyer 
had hoped. 

Daisy was open to a confidential conyersation,. 
and not averse to flattery, but directly it came to 
anything of a closer nature, she took fright and 
ran away. The fact being that she had never 
been made love to before. The first attempt 
seemed a complete failure. 

The old farmer had retired to bed ; George had 
gone into the smoking-room ; the girls were about 
to mount the staircase to their Chamber, Margarita 
Hay having already gained the landing. 

' Stay one moment,* said Fane imploringly, as 
he detained Daisy's band. 

' What for ? ' retnmed the girl, aloud. 

' I want to speak to you/ 

' What about ? Oh how you do wrench my 
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liand. Do you think I have no bones to be 
hurt?' 

' Daisy, my darling, don't talk so loud^ you'll 
wake iincle/ said Margarita from over the top 
banister. 

*There! I must go, you see, or I sliall get 
into a scrape/ 

He let her mount a few stairs whilst he re- 
treated to the parlour. 

* Miss West ! Miss West ! ' he called loudly 
thence a moment afterwards. 

' Oh, what does that pest want ? Just list- 
en to him, E/ita, bawling the house down. 
Hus — s — s — h,' she contiuued, in an emphatic 
whisper ; ' what is it, Mr Fane ? you mustn't make 
49uch a noise/ 

'Come down-stairs. YouVe left something 
behind you/ 

' It doesn't signify/ 

' It signifies very much. You must come and 
fetch it/ 

* It can wait tili to-morrow moming/ 
' It can't wait.' 

' It shaU ! ' 
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' Daisy, my dear, why don't you go down and 
fetch it, whatever it may be, instead of arguing 
with Mr Fane over the banisters ? * 

* Because I don't see why I sbould go down at 
bis bidding.' 

* Don't be a goose, but go. I want you to come 
to bed, it is getting so late/ 

' I bave come/ said Daisy in the most dignified 
manner, as sbe entered the darkened parlour, 
'because E/ita asked me to do so, and not 
because you did. And now where is this wonder- 
fiil thing that I have left behind, and what 
isit?' 

^ It is my heart, darling/ exclaimed Laurence 
Fane passionately, as be caught her in bis arms, 
' that has been longing and buming to speak to 
you for days past. Daisy, say that you lika 
me a little ! ' 

But the energetic action alarmed and offended 
her. 

^Mr Fane, how can you! how dare you! 
How very rüde you are,' she said humedly as she 
twisted herseif out of bis grasp ; ' and to say I 
had left something behind too ! It is not true ; 
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it is not riglit. Toa are Tefy untiTJ I AmR 
teil Bita,' Daisy finiAfd viiii a g^sp» » >he 
tomed and left him gtMHhitg tiicfe akme. 

Bnt fihe did not teil ßila. 

* It was a mistakfl — it vas onhr liis noüKSse,' 
slie Said in answer to her doum's iiiqiiixie§ ; hat 
she sat thonghtfollr befofc her glas thmkrng q£ 
the * mistake ' long after Margarita had gone lo 
deep. She irondered whj he had said it, 
what he meant, and whetber he ironld 
tion it again, and whether he conld fomibhr 
mean 

She met Laorence Fane with a reiy biig^ 
hloom on her cheek the next moming, bat he had 
interpreted her action as annoyance and didike, 
and resolyed into his former glooinineoiiseq[iienee* 

Now it was the ooosins' tum to conmieot on 
the change in his behaTionr. 

'What can be the matter with Mr Fane?' 
remarked Margarita a few days afterwards. ' flCe 
has lost aU his f an. Yoa haven't been qnarreUing^ 
with him, have yoo, Daisy ? * 

' I 1— — qnarrelling ? ' repUedtheyamig^ 

girl^ confnsedly, * why shoold I ? ' 
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^I hope he is not home-sick/ said Kita, 
thouglitfully. 

'He must go home some day/ replied the 
other. 

The idea oppressed both of them, and for a 
wMe they were silent. 

' I don^t know that it is a good thing to have 
visitors in such a quiet house as ours/ said Mar- 
garita, presently, 'it makes one miss them so 
dreadfully when they are gone.' 

' Yes/ 

'When they have mixed as freely with the 
family as Mr Fane has done too, they seem almost 
to become part of it, and there must be a certain 
blank left when it breaks up again. He has been 
here nearly two months/ 

' Yes.' 

' He Game the end of July, and this is the fif- 
teenth of September. He says he must be in town 
again by the first of October.' 

' Does he ? ' 

' And then we shall have to spend our days 
together again, Daisy. What dull Company we 
shall seem for each other after having enjoyed 
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liis delightful conversation.' And Margarita feil 
to thinking with her head bent over her work. 

In a few minutes it Struck her as strauge that 
Daisy should not an§wer her. She looked up. 
Daisy was gone. She had slipped away through 
the open door into the garden before the house. 

There was a loud throbbing motion going on 
inside her bosom, and a buzzing in her ears which 
she couldn't aecount for and wanted to get rid of. 
So she employed herseif in cuUing certain flowers 
and arranging them neatly together in her hand, 
though she had not the slightest notion whether 
they were roses, or carnations, or gilljrflowers 
that she honoured with her preference. 

^ For whom is that charming bouquet ? ^ said 
a voiee near her. She started. Laurence Fane 
was in the arbour surrounded by a pile of news- 
papers and smoking. 

' For no one in particular.' 

^ You wasteful girl. Haven't you picked more 
flowers this moming already than you know what 
to do with ? ' 

* This moming ! ' she answered vaguely, and 
raising her eyes to his. 

VOL. I. 9 
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' Holloa ! what's this ? — you've been crying/ 

' I haven't/ she said boldly, witli a woman'» 
first impulse to save her pride. 

^ That's a story, Daisy, you have. What was 
itfor?' 

* I don't know.' 

' That's another ! No woman cries without 
knowing the cause. Teil me/ he added, more 
softly^ ' has any thing distressed you ? ' 

The tenderness of his tone made the tears come 
in good eamest. They filled Daisy's tell-tale 
eyes and coursed silently down her cheeks. The 
sight of them made Laurence Fane forget how she 
had met his first advances. 

*My darling/ he exclaimed eamestly, *you 
are really unhappy. Oh, Daisy ! if you knew how 
unhappy it makes me to see you so. I am a£raid 
you were angry with me the other evening.' 

' No, I — wasn't — ' she answered, catching her 
breath like a sobbing child. 

' Then show me I am forgiven by telling me 
what distresses you now — any quarrel — any an- 
noyance — ^any disappointment ? ' 

To all of which queries Daisy could only shake 
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her head, whilst slie strove to gulp down her 
rising emotion. Laurence Fane had drawn her 
into the arbour by this time, and taken a seat by 
her side. 

* It has nothing to do with me, has it ? ' he 
inquired presently. 

She was about to shake her head again, but 
stopped. He observed the hesitating action. 

* Has it ? My dearest child ! But what ? Who 
has dared to say anything to you against me ? ' 

She would not answer at first, but he dragged 
the truth from her. 

' They — they — say,' gasped Daisy, with a 
very red face, ' — that you are going back to 
London soon, and I think it will be very duU 
without you, and so does Margarita. That's all.' 

Laurence Fane's countenance underwent all 
sorts of changes. He guessed the truth now, the 
truth for which he had been waiting, but he had 
had no idea that when it came it would so over- 
wjielm him with delight. He feit as though 
heaven had opened at his feet. 

* Shall I teil you the reason, Daisy ? dear, dear 
Daisy. The reason is because — you love me ! ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DAISY^S ^TREMENDOUS SECRET.' 

IT was the same day, but later in the evening. 
Margarita Hay was busy ordering her dairy- 
maids about, and Daisy was pattering after her 
over the cool bricked dairy floor, and sadly in- 
<;ommoding her movements and confusing her di- 
rections by her presence and her chatter. 

' Sarah ! those tins have not been scoured out. 
Put them in boiling water at once — (just stand 
out of the way, Daisy dear, and let her pass). 
Where are the new butter cloths ? I said these 
werenot to be used again. (How hot your cheeks 
are, darling ; what have you been doing to your- 
self ?) I have promised Stokes's widow a quart 
of skim-milk a day for her pig. See that she has 
it, Mary. And they sent word from the Manor 
House this moming that they should require four 
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pounds of our butter a week tili the season's over, 
so lay it aside on chuming day tiU the servant 
fetcbes it. (Dear Daisy, I can hardly move 
whilst you cling to me so. What is the mat- 
ter ? y 

* I want to speak to you, Margarita/ in a loud 
whisper. * I want to teil you something.' 

^Whatisit?' 

* Oh, I couldn't say it here, it's a tremendous 
Beeret.' 

* AU right, darling,' replied her cousin, laugh- 
ing ; * if you will only wait tili I have finished 
with my milk and butter I will go out into the 
garden and hear this tremendous secret.' 

She occupied herseif with the dairy-maids for 
some few minutes longer, and then turned to the 
girl who was cUnging to her side. 

* Now, you little goose ! ' she said, fondly, ai^ 
she drew her out into the garden. 

Daisy answered nothing, but threw her arm 
round Margarita's neck with a tight feverish 
clasp, and walked rapidly down the gravel 
path. 

* Why, where are you going to, dear ? ' 
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* Anywhere ! To the farthest end ! O, Eita, 
however shall I teil you ? ' 

' You'U have no breath left to teil me any- 
tliing with, if you run at tMs rate. Child, you 
are throttling me ! Do have a little mercy. Are 
we not far enough from the house now ? Come 
into the arbour.' 

^ Oh no ! no ! not the arbour. I could never 
teil it you in the arbour/ cried Daisy, hysterically. 

' Why not ? Is it something so very wonder- 
ful ? I'll lay anything I can guess it beforehand.' 

^ I am sure you coiddn't, not if you guessed 
for a thousand years. And however I shall teil 
it to you I don't know.' 

' You begin to excite my curiosity. Shall we 
sit down on the grass ? I shall drop from fatigue 
if you drag me about much longer.' 

' Yes ! by this bush. Are you sure no one can 
see US from the house, Rita ? * 

* Who could see us behind this syringa, you 
little ninny, and in the dusk too. Come now, 
Daisy, what is it ? ' 

* I never can teil you^ exclaimed Daisy, leaning 
on Margarita's Shoulder. 
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* And this is what you have given me all tliis 
-trouble for, Daisy ? Well, I have plenty to do, 
my dear, so I shall go back to the house.' 

'Oh no ! no ! you must stay, it will come 
directly, but I donH know how to say it.' 

^ Daisy/ in a solemn voice, * you haven't been 
doing any tling wrong, have you ? ' 

*Margarita, how could I? What is there 
wrong to do ? ' 

* Then, why can't you teil me ? ' 

* Pm ashamed ; it is so horribly quick/ . 

* It strikes me it^s horribly slow, my dear ; 
Tiowever, I suppose I must be patient, and I shall 
hear it all in time.' 

'You shall, indeed. Teil me, Margarita, is 
five weeks a very short time ? ' 

' You ridiculous child ! what do you mean P 
Short for what ? ' 

* Oh ! — for anything,' said Daisy, incohe- 
rently. 

* It's a long time to be in pain, I should think, 

Daisy, or in suspenso or in danger, but it is a 

ßhort time when everything goes right. Don*t 

jyou remember when we went to the seaside after 
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tlie measles, Low fast the days went. When it wasr 
time to return home we could hardly believe we 
had been there for a whole month. I wonder if 
we stall ever be so happy again as we were 
then ? ' 

Margarita sighed and lapsed into a reverie. 
Daisy was obliged to recall her to the subject in 
hand. 

' But about the time, Kita, dear. Do teil me 
the truth ; is it a horribly disgraceful short time 
to — to — ^to fall in love, for instance ? Oh ! do teil 
me quick.' 

^ To fall in love ! * said Margarita, with aston* 
ishment. * Why, what on earth should you want 
to know for ? You^re not going to fall in love 
with anybody, I hope, Daisy.' 

' Ton are so provoking,' said Daisy, petulant- 
ly. * I ask you a question and you answer me 
with another question. I suppose it is horrible, 
and disgraceful, and abominable, and wickedf 
Then why not say so at once and have done with 
itP' 

* Daisy ! ' 

* Oh, I know I'm all wrong. I always am all: 
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wrong, but I can't help it, and it's done now ; and 
I Said that I did — and — and — if you are angry 
with me I shall be miserable ! ' cried Daisy in a 
burst of tears as ehe flung herseif into Marga- 
rita's lap. 

A light seemed to dawn upon the eider girl's 
mind. 

* My darling/ she said tenderly, as she raised 
the wet hot face and kissed it. ' You forget that 
I don't linderstand a word that you are saying. 
But I think I have guessed the secret, Daisy. 
Some one has made you an offer of marriage. 
But who can it be ? Not Mr Hughes ? ' 

* Mr Hughes ! ' exclaimed her cousin, as she 
lifted up a pair of indignant eyes, * that hideous, 
red-faced, sandy-haired creature, Alfred Hughes ? 
Good gracious me, Rita, what do you think I am 
made of ? ' 

* My child, if he liked you how coidd you help 
it ? But who eise is there ? I know every one 
you know, dear Daisy.' 

* Oan^t you guess ? Can't you guess ? Some- 

body who — somebody who is Oh, Rita, can't 

you guess ? ' 
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' Not Mr Fane, Daisy ? ' 

Daisy's only answer was to bury her buming 
face anew in Margarita's bosom, wbilst she ex- 
claimed, ' I knew you would say it was a great 
deal too soon/ 

Margarita Hay turned suddenly pale. She 
could feel herseif turn pale even in the fast-de- 
seending dusk^ and a cold sickness assailed her. 
She did not stop to ask herseif why the fear that 
oppressed her should leave so nnusual an effect. 
She only knew that for a few moments she could 
not trust her voice to answer. Then she spoke 
almost in a whisper. 

' I understand, dear — • — only surely he has 
Said nothing?' 

' Said nothing ! Why, Margarita, he has 
asked me to be his wife. Do you call that '' no- 
thing ? ' " 

'WhenP' 

' This afternoon, in the orchard.' 

' His icife ! What will uncle say P ^ 

* Oh, he spoke to my father first, long ago, more 
than a week — and father wishes it. And so does 
George, Rita — and — and — so do I! 
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' You wisli it. Tou wisli to marry Mr Fane ? 
Tou love him, Daisy ? ' 

' Oh, Margarita, indeed — indeed I do. He is 
ßo good, you know, and so handsome and so clever, 
and he is very fond of me. He says/ continued 
Daisy, with a modest downcast look, which no one 
saw, * that he never met any woman before whom 
he would have cared to marry, and you know I 
have not met any man, Kita. And when he 
spoke to me this afternoon, and kissed me — you 
don't think it wrong, do you ? — I feit then how 
very much I do love him, best in all the world, I 
think. But you next, Rita, you next/ 

* Oh, my child, my child, my child ! ' eried 
Margarita suddenly, as she spread out both her 
arms and folded her.cousin in her embrace, and 
rocked her to and fro, and eried over her as if her 
heart had been breaking. 

' You are not sorry, dear Rita, are you ? Say 
you are not sorry/ 

* Sorry, darling ! How can I be sorry for any 
good thing that happens to you ? and it is a good 
thing, my Daisy. A good and a great thing to 
have won the heart of such a man, and to be 
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chosen from all the world to be bis wife, my little 
Daisy, my dear, dear friend and sister. But how 
shall I live without you ? * 

'Oh, you will often come to see us, Rita, and 
we shall come to see you. It will be jolly to 
live in London, won't it ? And he is going to 
take me fco all the theatres. And you don't think 
the time too short, then — not disgracefully 
short/ 

' It might have been longer, certainly,' said 
Margarita, smiling through her tears ; ' but " dis- 
graceful" is no word to be used for him or you, 
Daisy.' 

' And how little I imagined, Kita, when he has 
been pestering and teasing me out of my lifo, that 
I should ever like him well enough to marry him. 
I believe he will worry me into the grave as it is. 
He is awfully presuming too, and takes homble 
liberties already, the creature ! I believe I have 
turned his head by saying "yes" too quickly. 
Shall I teil him it was a mistake, and he must give 
me a month to consider of it P I should like to see 
his face when he heard it.' 

* Hush ! no, Daisy, it is too solemn a thing to 
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j«st about. You liave come to the most important 
part of your life, my darb'ng, and you must try 
and look at it from a serious point of view. You 
can never be so clever and so leamed as Mr Fane, 
that is impossible^ but since he has chosen you for 
bis companion and friend> you must do your 
utmost to show bim that you can be sometbing 
more tban a silly tbougbtless girl. You must be 
sober and sensible, and ' 

* Sober and sensible ! Good gracious, Mar- 
garita, you frigbten me! I can't be sober and 
sensible, and if Laurence doesn't like me as I am, 
I sbaU break off the engagement at once ; and, 
after all, darling, wben I come to think of it, I 
don't believe tbat I can part witb you. I have 
been too basty, as usual. I sball teil bim so. Ob, 
wby are there such things as men in the world to 
<K>me and break up happy peaceful families^ and 
drag a poor unfortunate girl away from her own 
cousin ! ' 

* No one will ever be able to drag our hearts 
asunder, Daisy.' 

* I won't marry bim, Rita. I won't I marry 
Auy one. I never thought of the vows we have 
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made to live together all our lives. It was a mis- 
take. I shall teil him so ! ' 

* You will teil him no such thing, dear ! You 
will be very gratefui to him for all his love, and 
make himthe best wife that ever manhad. That 
is what I prophesy for your future.' 

^ Margarita ! Margarita ! Margarita ! ^ 

Both the girls started. It was Im voiee. 

' He is calling you/ said Daisy, wonderingly. 

* That is hardly probable. Haven't you ob- 
served that he always addresses you by your own 
name ? Go to him, dear Daisy, don't keep him 
waiting/ 

^ You must come too/ 

' Nonsense ! dear child. As if lovers wanted 
a third person at their interviewst 

' Then I sha'n't stir/ 

' How silly of you ! Are you in earnest ? ' 
said Margarita, as the name again resounded from 
the portico of the house. 

* Quito in earnest. Do you think I am going 
to run like a dog whenever he whistles to me ? 
Do come, Rita.' 

And so Margarita rose, and with their arms 
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entwined abont each other the girls retumed to 
ihe house. 

' I have brought back your truant, Mr Fane/ 
exclaimed Margarita Hay. 

It was too dark for him to see their faces 
plainly^ but the tone of her voice told him that the 
news had reached her. 

'Thanks/ he said, laughingly, as he tookhold 
of Daisy's hand and drew her towards him. ' I 
never saw such a flitter-ti-gibbet in my life. She 
is here, there, and everywhere, in the course of a 
minute. To whom have you been making love 
now, Miss Daisy ? ' 

* Not to you/ she answered, pertly . 

' Of course not, or I should have had no need 
to put the question. Have you been with the 
dogs^ or the horses, or the pigeons, or the cows ? ' 

' I have been with nobody but Eita, behind a 
syringa bush. Telling her the great secret/ she 
added in a low tone. 

' And what does Eita say to the " great 
secret " ' 

' She says I^m much too good for you.' 

' Oh, Daisy/ interposed Margarita gently. 
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'You are quite right, Miss Hay. She was 
quite right, my darKng. You are much, mt^A too 
good for me. I know it well. I know that you 
are so pure and innocent and guileless^ and I have 

led so careless and thouglitless a life that ' 

'I cannot consent to be adored in public/ 
cried Daisy, as she placed her band upon bis 
moutb. 

He caught and kissed it. 

* If I may not say it in public/ be replied, 
' you sball come and hear it all in private/ and 
with bis arm still round her be turned and walked 
into the sitting-room. 

Margarita Hay stood where they had left her, 
long enougb to bear the low sweet tones — the balf- 
«motbered laugh — the whispered remonstrance, 
that told they had no need of her presence to in- 
crease their happiness, and then she walked slowly 
away. 

For the first time she realised that her cousin 
— her companion from infancy — was virtually 
gone from her, and she feit as thougb her beart 
was bursting. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



JACK KEEVES' OPINION. 



THE next few days went by Hke a bKssful 
dream ; Laurence Fane was in a delirium of 
deKght; the girl he loved scarcely less happy. 
He engrossed almost all her time, and they spent 
long hours together in the shady woods that sur- 
rounded Bushthome, giving and reeeiving lessons 
in the divine art of love. 

The first interruption that oceurred to east a 
filight cloud over their horizon was the necessity 
of Laurence Fane's return to London. 

He was already behind-hand with his engage- 
ments ; his professional duties demanded his pre- 
sence in town; and, nothwithstanding Daisy's 
loving remonstrances and regrets, he left Maple 
Farm on the first of October. 

But there was another reason for his departure 
^hich greatly reconciled her to it. Their mar- 
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riage was fixed to take place in the followlng- 
January, and Laurence had to engage a hous9 
and furnlsli it for her reception. And, when 
everything was ready, he had promised to retum 
to spend Christmas with them before he trans- 
planted his wild üower from Maple Farm to the 
atmosphere of London. Meanwhile there was the 
delight to look forward to of i^eiving and an- 
swering his letters, and the tafik— so dear to a 
female mind — of preparing the wardrobe where-^^ 
with she was to enter her new home. 

Altogether Daisy was not so greatly to be' 
pitied. 

« ' « « « 

Every one knows what it is to come back to 
one's home in London after a prolonged sojoum 
in the country or by the seaside. Howdusty and 
dirty and confined the streets look, after having 
breathed the fresh air of the moors or stretched 
our limbs along the unbounded beach. What an 
air of discomfort reigns in the unused rooms from 
which all our Lares and Penates were carefully 
locked away before we left them to the tender 
mercies of the landlady and the charwoman? 
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How moumfully we sigh as each fresh discre- 
paney crops up to view, and we are told there is. 
iKme of thüy and that is wanted immediately^ and 
please will we give some money for the other, and 
we realize that we are all at sixes and sevens^ and 
shall not feel at home again for many a long day 
to come. Bachelors cannot experience so much 
discomfort on retuming to their rooms as a house- 
holder does — still there was a sufficient amount 
of disorder and inconvenience about Laurence 
Fane's apartments when he saw them again^ to 
make him wish more than once that he was back 
at Maple Farm. His pictures had been taken 
from the walls and hung up again crooked — ^his 
books replaced in the book-case with their titles 
downwards— his Ornaments moved from their 
famiUar places. There was no brandy in tho 
cellaret, the castors were empty^ the landlady had 
no one she could send out just at that minute for 
a rumpsteak or beer. His writing table was 
tumed topsy-turvy ; he feit no inclination to sit 
down to work; his chum and companion Jack 
Eeeves, who occupied the second floor, had not 
yet retumed from Switzerland. 
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Laurence Fane swore a little, grumbied a great 
deal, and wandered off to bis club. Here he pro- 
cured his cliop and liis claret, but the Company 
was few and far between. Plenty of men of his 
acquaintance were tbere, but no men whom he 
called friends. He feit solitary and depressed, 
strolied down to the office of the paper for which 
he worked, found the editor was out of town, and 
no one knew when he would return ; cursed the 
lot that tied him down to such an existence, and 
went home again somewhat out of temper. What 
was his delight on reaching his door to find a 
hansom standing before it, and Jack Eeeves' 
well-known portmanteau being dragged up the 
hall Steps by the cabman. 

* Returned ! ' he shouted breathlessly to the 
landlady as he entered. 

*Yes, sir/ she answered sourly; *and I do 
wish gentlemen would be considerate enough to 
give one a little notice of their Comings and 
goings^ instead of bursting in like comets as one 
may say. Mr Eeeves is in your room, sir ; for 
I've just got the carpet up in hisen, and can't 
hurry myself to put it down for no one.* 
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He did not stay to listen to her complaint, 
but rushed up-stairs, two at a time. The idea of 
seeing his old companion again had dispersed aE 
melancholy at onee. 

'Holloa! old fellow/ he exclaimed heartily^ 
as they shook hands. ^And so you're back? 
Deuced glad of it, Jack. I was wondering what 
I should do with myself here all alone. It's 
beastly work Coming back to stay in London 
after a two months' stretch in the conntry. How 
have you enjoyed yourself ? ' 

' TJncommonly. Fve been through Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, and had a fortnight in 
Paris on my way back. What have you 
done ? ' 

* IVe been staying with friends in Somerset- 
ßhire/ replied Fane with a blush. 

' All the time P ' 
'Yes!— All the time.' 

* Wasn't it rather slow ? I thought you had 
Bome idea of going to Spain this year.' 

' So I had, but it never got beyond the idea- 
It's deuced expensive moving aböut, and I was 
down at a quiet place near Taimton.' 
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' Ah ! did heaps of work, I dare say. Lucky 
fellow ! I'm frightfully behindhand/ 

Fane laughed uneasily, and changed the sub- 
ject. 

* Dined, Reeves ? * 

*Yes, at Charing Gross — on my way here. 
Knew the old woman woidd kick up a shindy if I 
asked for a chop on arrival. Going out this 
evening ? ' 

* Haven't thought of it. Woidd much rather 
have a pipe here with you.' 

' So would I. We'll send the old girl ont for 
more brandy and soda, and have a qtiiet evening 
by ourselves. Got lots to teil you as soon as I've 
washed this infernal dust out of my throat.' 

They had a fire kindled in the grate, and sat 
down together over their liquor and tobacco, as 
-chatty and confidential as two women who have 
met for the purposes of a ' good con&b.' 

But on tJ^ subjeet Fane could not make up 
his mind to speak. He was longing to make a 
confidant of Beeves, to teil him of Baisy's beauty 
and vivacity, and his own happy prospects ; but 
men are proverbially shy of mentioning these 
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;iQatter8 to eacli other^ and for some time he could 
not summon up courage enough to introduoe it. 
He knew, however, tliat sooner or later it must be 
bioachedy for Beeves and he (who had ocoupied 
the same house for some years past) had many 
litÜe things in common, and it had been an under- 
jstanding between them, that if at any time either 
wished to leave, he was to give the other who re- 
mained proper notice of bis intentions. Added 
.to which, Laurence Fane knew nothing of the 
best plan by which to set about finding, engaging, 
And fumiiäiing a house for Daisy and himself, and 
he wanted bis friend's assistance in this matter. 
So that when the brandy and soda and pipe 
had had their proper effect, he unbosomed him- 
«elf. 

'Jack!' 

' Well, old feUow ! ' 

' I'm afraid you'll say I've made an awful ass 
^fmysdf.' 

' What's up now ? ' 

'But ^I'm going to be married ! * 

Jack Reeves leapt up on bis chair. ' 

•^ The deuce ! ' he exclaimed. Then he settled 
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down again ; drew a long whiff from his pipey 
heaved a sigh, and added solemnly : 

* You are a fool/ 

* I knew you'd say so/ said Laurence Fane,. 
' but she's awfully pretty, Jack/ 

' You are a fool/ repeated his friend. 

*But one must be married some time, you 
know, and after all it's just as well to be settled — 

and . She^s only seventeen, Jack, but such 

a figure — such a splendid supple rounded figure, 
and such a complexion. Talk of your Venuses 
and Hebes. There never was a piece of sculp- 
ture or painting yet that came up to her/ 

* You are a fool/ said ßeeves solemnly for the 
third time. 

* Well, you needn't go on repeating it in that 
aggravating manner, if I am,' replied Fane bs 
he lit another pipe and turned his back upon hi» 
companion, sulkily. 

* Come ! don't huflF, old fellow ! * said Jack^is 
genial voice presently. 

*You have done enough to make a fellow 
'*huff"asyoucallit.' 

* I didn't mean what I said, you know that as- 
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well as I do. And I really am awfully anxioua 
to hear all about this lady. Who is she P What'a 
her name P Where did you meet her ? ' 

Laurence Fane made no reply. 

'Has she got any tin — any literary connec- 
tions that will help you on ? ' 

Still no answer. 
*Is she very accomplished — very clever — 
likely to aid instead of hinder you ? Laurence, 
dear old boy, come out of your sulks, and teil me 
all about it.' 

He could not resist the kind coaxing voice, 
besides, he wanted to eulogize upon the subject 
nearest to his heart. 

* I don't know what she has or hasnH, ßeeves; 
whether she will drag me. down or pull me up ; 
but I know that she is the loveliest, purest, 
sweetest-tempered angel that ever condescended 
to bloss a man, and that if I lived the lifo of a 
Saint to the age of Methuselah I could never be 
half worthy enough of her/ 

* After that I have got nothing more to say,' 
observed Jack Eeeves quaintly. 

' And we're to be married in January, Eeeves, 
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fio I shall haye to give up these rooms in Decem- 
ber, and get a house and farnish it by that time ; 
and I shall want your help, if you will give it me, 
and your advice, and all that. It will be of the 
greatest possible assistance/ 

* Well, you are a ' commenced Jack again, 

but there he stopped short. ' You are a lucky 
man, old fellow/ he continued rapidly, as he 
alapped Fane on the Shoulder, ^ and I congratu- 
late you with all my heart. Next January, is it 
to be P Only three months of single wretched- 
ness, and then your fortune's made for life. 
Happy dog ! How I wish that it was I P * 

' Ah, you may well say so,' replied his unsus- 
pecting friend. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THE HOUSE AT NOTTING-HILL. 

MEN are estimable creatures; there is no 
doubt that Providence created them for 
some wise purpose^ and that in many instances 
they falfil the purposes for which they were 
created. But there are some tliings they can't 
de as well as women ; and one is^ to take a house 
and fumish it. They have not the same patience 
in selection^ foresight in provision^ and prudence 
in expenditure, as the weaker vessel ; nor, I may 
addy the same interest in the task that tnrns 
fatigue and trouble into pleasure. 

But it mnst be observed that I speak of men 
and women— not of the fools of either sex — ^who 
do not know the names of the virtuos enumerated 
above. Men, as a rule, furnish too well^ and 
when they have spent double the money they 
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intended for the purpose, curse and swear at the 
exorbitant demands of tradesmen, and the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a family with decency. 
They must have morocco and mahogany in the 
dining-room, and black and gold furniture in the 
drawing-room, and 'hang it all, whatever we 
screw in, let us have good glass and china on the 
dinner table, and a spare bed-room that we^re not 
ashamed to ask a friend to «leep in/ And those 
very necessary, though unseemly, sonrces of do- 
mestic comfort, — saucepans, dish-covers, and 
gridirons, — which are so seldom mentioned above- 
stairs, and consequently so easily forgotten (until 
the bill for them comes in), are omitted from the 
calculation altogether, until there is not suffi- 
cient money left to defray their rather formidable 
expenses. 

' I don't care how piain things are, but what 
I have I like to have good,' is a common asser-- 
tion with men, and one which we might all feel 
inclined to echo. But, unfortimately, piain good 
things are, generally speaking, the most ex- 
pensive of their kind, and if we require our 
possessions to last tili the future, we must pay 
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for them in the present. Laurence Fane was 
one of these minded men. He liked things piain 
and gooi, and spent in consequence twice as 
mncli as he need have done upon the new house. 
He had no mother or sister to advise In'ni — ^he 
had not even a female friend in London to whom 
he coidd tum in this emergency. He had only 
his own judgment to go upon, and the eccentric 
and not always prudent advice of Mr Jack 
Reeves. He commenced naturally by taking the 
house. Having secured Usts of houses to let 
from every agent in town, and laid himself open 
to receiving the same quarterly for many years 
to come, he set out upon his weary search, and 
got sick of it in a couple of days. The houses 
in the localities he had selected, Hyde Park, 
Begent's Park, and St John's Wood, were all so 
small and so dear, and the obstacles which beset 
the hirer in the shape of repairs, premium, or 
fixtures so formidable, that Fane gave up the 
idea of finding one to suit him in either of 
these quarters, and turned his thoughts to 
Notting-hill. 

Notting-hill was out of the way, certainly; 
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but then Notting-hill was aiiy and healthy, and 
high, and the houses had small gardens attached 
to them, and Margarita would not foel the 
change fix>m the country perhaps so much as she 
would haye done nearer the town. Besides, at 
Notting-hill he could procure a house for just 
half or one-third the rent he was asked to pay in 
the Regent's Park. 

He had seen a six-roomed house at the West 
End, in a dark narrow street, with a mews at ihe 
back, for which the agents had asked him one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. He found a 
six-roomed house at Notting-hill, in a nice airy 
Situation, and a tmy garden, for which they 
asked him fifty. Seeing how much he appre- 
ciated the difference, the Notting-hill agents led 
him on to view another in the same locality, with 
ten rooms, at ninety pounds a year. 

The rooms were larger and loftier than those 
he had seen previously — the six-roomed house 
looked mean after them. He had not the 
courage to refuse the more commodious habita- 
tion, and decided to take it on a three years* 
lease. It was so wonderfdlly cheap by the side 
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of the West End domicile, that he forgot a 
cheaper one would haye served his purpose. 
Besides — as he argued to himself — 'money » 
never thrown away on anythmg that conduces to 
one's health. If Margarita and I have to save in 
anything, it shall not be house-room/ 

Then came the fumishing. Laurence Fane 
held ideas of his own on this head : to the effect 
that it is much cheaper to pick up fumiture as 
yon find it to suit you, than to give a wholesale 
Order ; and as his taste lay in the mediaeval style, 
he ransacked Wardour-street and many other 
streets from top to bottom, in search of carved 
oak, and dark blue china, and engraved brass, 
wherewith to decorate his dining-room and study 
— and succumbed more than once, on his way, to 
the temptation of Venetian glass, and marquete- 
rie, and Dresden china for Daisy's drawing- 
room. 

He was committing no fraud in purchasing 
such things — he was not even guilty of extra- 
ordinary weakness, for he had some knowledge of 
their actual worth, and great taste in their selec- 
tion. He was only doing what hundreds of men 
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have done before him— resting on an uncertainty, 
as though this world contained no such thing as 
change — and expending all the money he had in 
hand, without a thought that the morrow might 
bring nnavoidable expenses which could not be 
met by anything but cash. 

He had been nsed to exhibit great nicety of 
selection and some extravaganee in the furnish- 
ing of his bachelor apartments, which were 
modeis in their way, and he could not bring 
himself to make the rooms in which he was to 
instal his peerless Margarita less beautiful. 
Surely nothing that he had the power to procure 
could be too good for her. So he had all the 
papers of the house puUed down and replaced by 
such as suited his more artistic fancy ; fumished 
the rooms simply but well ; hung the walls with 
pictures, and strewed the tables with books and 
china, and then discovered, to his mortification, 
that he had not yet supplied the basement nor 
the attics^ and was short of cash. 

* Its deuced unfortunate just at this time/ he 
remarked, in talking over the matter with his 
friend Reeves, 'that I've had a row with the 
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;editor of the " " You remember how he used 

to pay me. I did half the work of the paper 
last season, and even when I was down in the 
countiy, hardly a post came in without brmgmg 
me an order of some sort. IVe done his social 
und political leaders on and off for the la,st 
eighteen months. Well, when I came back to 
town, not having heard from him for a week, I 
fitrolled over to his oflBlce to ask the reason. " Did 
you get my copy in time last night ?'' I said. 
^' Yes," he replied ; ** but we didn't use it, Fane. 
The fact is, Home was beforehand with you.'' 

" Hörne ! " I exclaimed. " And who the d 1 

gave him the right to do it ? '* He shrugged his 
Shoulders — said these matters were not entirely 
in his hands (a lie, of course), and that the pro- 
prietor of the paper thought an occasional change 
of writers advisable. I couldn't condescend to 
iirgue with him, but asked who was to do the 
sporting correspondence this autumn. He had 
given it to Captain Baynes, he said. And the 
reviewing ? Oh ! he should be most happy to 
let me have a little occasional reviewing, and 
would I take two sets of books home with me 
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then. I told him I would see him d d first^. 

and walked down-stairs, and so ends my connec- 

tion, I conclude, with the " " * 

*You are much too hasty/ replied Beeves. 
* No man in our profession can afford to offend an 
editor. In the first place, what he said has much 
truth in it j in the second, consider what number» 
are striving to obtain the work whioh we monopo- 
h'ze, to do it upon lower terms, and perhaps as 
well. Editors have their employers' interests to 
consider as well as their own. I think press men 
are too apt to forget that fact in their endeavours 
to serve themselves.' 

* Admirably put, my dear Jack, but it doesn't 
restore my money. That paper was worth £5 a 
week to me.' 

* And had you continued to do the reviewing 
you might have regained it all in time.' 

* I woidd starve first. No ! If they can get 
others to do my work better and cheaper, then let 
them get them. Shall I prostitute my pen to 
serve the purposes of a penny paper, or to put a 
few extra poundsintomypurseP' 

* You are talking nonsense, my dear boy.' 
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* Listen to me, Jack. You know I never can 
make up my mind to send in " scamped " work. 
What I write I must write to the best of my 
abiKty. Carefiil composition takes time, and we^ 
who live by our pens know that time means- 
money/ 

* Of course, and wben the Editor of the " '^ 

finds another fellow to do the work in half the 
time and for half the money, he puts him on the 
paper instead of you : and small blame to him^ 
Laurence. You would do the same yourself if you 
stood in his place/ 

^ I donH think so ; but it makes no differenoe^ 
to my resolution. It was a long time before I 
would accept press work, and I am glad to hava 
done with it. It is unworthy of a pen that can 
do higher things.' 

'You will find none more profitable, Fane, 
take my word for it/ 

'It is awkward, at this moment, I acknow- 
ledge, but I shall borrow a couple of hundreds to 
begin with. I have long had an idea sketched 
out in my mind, which I have never had • the 
leisure to accomplish. I shall begin to work at 
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it in good earnest now. It is just the sort of 
quiet occupatio!! I shall like to foUow for the first 
few months of my married life.' 

' What is it to be P AnovelP' 

'ÄnoveH' echoed Fane, contemptuously. ^Not 
exactly. A work on Composition and the direc- 
tion of the Imaginative Faculties. It is sure to 
take/ 

* Humph ! ' Said Jack ßeeves. 

4f « « « * 

The furnishing of the house at Notting-hill 
proceeded rapidly. Laurence Fane, released from 
the constant strain of press work, devoted all his 
leisure to the volume that was to produce so much 
^xcitement in the literary world in the spring, 
and the weeks sped towards Christmas. 

Meanwhile all the thoughts that he could 
43pare from necessary labour were given to Mar- 
garita West and the sweet days that were Coming. 
He did not know how much he loved her tili he 
sat down in those duU rooms by himself ; he could 
not have believed that a simple woman could 
have wound herseif in so short a time about hia 
heart-strings as to make lifo a desert when her 
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presence was withdrawn again. It was with him 
as it is with many men. He had left love tili 
80 late that when it burst upon him it absorbed 
his every fa<5ulty, and hardly left him the power 
to think of anything eise. Daisy's sweet face 
sadly interfered with his work during those three 
months of waiting. He used to try and drive her 
by violence from his thoughts whilst he attacked 
his composition, only after a few minutes' hard 
writing to let the pen fall idly from his band, 
whilst he mused upon her sunny smües, her 
girlish blushes^ the soft touch of her lips, and the 
rounded lines of her undulating figure. 

* This will never do/ he exclaimed one even- 
ing angrily to himself. * If I am to lose my 
head and fall into reveries over her beauty on 
every occasion, the sooner I am married to my 
darling the better. Oh! how sweet, how en- 
chanting, how divine she is. Tve half a mind to 
run down to Bushthome to-morrow.' 

But, luckily for himself, that half mind never 
grew to a whole one, for he had made a resolution,. 
not to leave town again tili Ghristmas. 

He wrote to her almost every day though, and 
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he could not have lived without her letters in 
retum. They were such simple childish efiEiisions 
that a man lese in love than he was might have 

smiled at them, but to Laurence Fane they 
seemed redolent of purity and devotion and single- 
heartedness. As indeed they were. 

They came straight from the girPs heart, they 
breathed her trae thoughts and hopes and wishes, 
and they made the man who reeeived and believed 
in them, a better and humbler man. If he had 
always feared he was unworthy of her, he knew 
it for a certainty now. 

Time went on. Christmas was near at hand. 
The house at Notting-hill (of which the most 
vivid descriptions and the most ardent praises 
had passed backwards and forwards between 
the lovers) was ready and complete. Laurence 
Fane had borrowed his two hundred pounds, 
given up his baehelor apartments, and, with- 
out a misgiving for the fiiture, started on his 
read to Bushthome. The weather was genial for 
the time of year ; the panes of the railway carriage 
Windows were covered with frost ; the horse's 
feet rang cheerily on the hardened road as George 
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Wea* drove him to Maple Farm. All were well 
there, thank God! They wanted no one but 
himself to complete their Christmas party. George, 
delighted to welcome again his old friend, so 
soon to be his brotner, rattled on merrily, but for 
the last half-mile of the joumey Laurence made 
few replies. He was too nervous and excited to 
talk — he was trembling with eagerness to see 
Margarita again. 

As the dog-cart bowled up the familiär read 
io the Farm, and stopped at the garden gate, 
Fane scrambled down hastily and clumsily. 

* Take care, old fellow,' sang ont George, * or 
you'U come to grief over that wheel. There's no 
need to be in such a deuce of a hurry. I see 
Miss Daisy sneaking in the shadow of the porch, 
and a minute more or less can't make much 
diflference, eh ? ' 

Ah ! how little he knew about it. 

Laurence Fane stumbled up the gravelled 
path feeling as though he were half intoxicated 
with the Coming pleasure. Eager as a man to 
reach the promised goal^ yet nervous as a girl at 
the prospect before him. Even in those few 
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moments he had time to fancy he should never 
reach the porch. 

Nor did he — alaiie ! 

For as he neared it sufficiently to be distin- 
guished a shriek of delight issued from the house. 
Something rushed to meet him down the garden 
pathy and amidst the gloom and the cold, he re* 
ceived in his wide-opened arms the wann breath- 
ing form of his darling. Her head was on his 
heart ; he feit the pressure of her clinging hands; 
the tears of joy that lay upon her cheeks ; and 
even before he returned her affectionate embrace^ 
he raised his head to thank God he held his own 
again. 
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*WOOED AND MARRIED AND A . 

FOE» a few minutes there was utter silence 
between them. Daisy's was the voice to 
break it. 

* Oh, Laurence ! I never knew how much I 
cared for you tili now/ 

^Myown darling! This has been a weary 
Separation^ but it is the last — ^it is the last ! ^ 

He drew her into the lighted parlour, where 
old Mr West and George, who had slipped round 
from the stables the back way, were ready to re- 
ceiye and welcome hira. 

' And where is Miss Hay ? ' asked Laurence, 
after the first greetings were over. * I hope she 
is quite well/ 

* Poor dear Rita ! She was here a minute ago. 
I can't think where she has run to. No. She is 
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not well, Laurence — at least I say so. She has 
grown very thin and pale this autumn, and is not 
half her usual seif. She declares it is all the 
effect of an obstinate cold she caught some time 
ago, but I think it is more your fault than that of 
anybody eise.' 

' My fault ! ' exclaimed Fane, smiling. 

'Yes, in advising her to study as you did. 
She spends every spare moment in poring over 
those musty old books, and writing out what she 
reads from memorv, and I don't know what eise.' 

* How sensible of her ! ' 

' I wish you wouldn't say so ' — ^pouting. * It 
is no compliment to me. I have read nothing since 
we parted except a few noyels, and your kUera,^ ehe 
added shyly. ' I tried to read the book you gave 
Eita, but I suppose it is too deep for me, Laurence. 
I must confess I liked your letters best.' 

'You darling,' he whispered fondly, *I 
wouldn't have you tumed into a book-worm for 
anything. Be yourself, my Margarita, and keep 
on loving my letters and my words, and I will 
never ask you to dive into anything deeper or 
more dull ! ' 
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' Here is Rita/ exclaimed Daisy, as her cousin 
entered the room. 

Laurence Fane went up and shook her by the 
hand heartily. He was truly pleased to see this 
girl again. Her affection for Daisy alone would 
have endeared her to him, and the knowledge 
that ehe had followed his advice in the matter of 
her studies caused him to feel still more favour- 
ably inclin^d towards her. She was a good girl, 
and a sensible girl. An excellent friend and com- 
panion for his Daisy, and an interesting pupil for 
himself. So he welcomed her in the freest and 
most cordial manner. But he Was Struck with the 
alteration in her appearance since he had seen her 
last. The clear pale complexion had given way 
to a muddy white, her eyes were sunk and lacked 
their former brightness, her figure had sadly 
fallen away. 

' I am sorry to see you looking so poorly,' was 
his first remark. 

* I am all right/ replied Eita, blushing erim- 
son. 

' You are not all right, darling ! ' exclaimed 
her Cousin eagerly. * Father ! George ! you hear 
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what Laurence says. He sees the difference in 
Rita at once. Now will you beKeye what I say. 
Oh, Eita, do let us send for Dr Brown/ 

* What good could he do me P ' she replied^ 
with a certain amount of annoyance. * I eat, and 
sleep, andwork just as I nsed to do. What more 
can you wantP Daisy dear, donH be foolish. 
You know if there is one thing that vexes me 
more than another it is having remarks made 
upon ray looks/ 

'Well, I won't say another word, Bita, par- 
ticularly as Laurence has just arrived. We must 
all be happy this evening, mustn't we ? and de- 
cide what we are to do to make this Christmas 
the* merriest we have ever had. The last Christ- 
mas I shall ever spend amongst you, Rita/ she 
added soMy. 

* God forbid ! ' cried Fane. 

* I mean — ^as — ^as ' 

* As silly Daisy West,' interposed her brother, 
'Let US hope so, my dear. Let us hope that 
by this time next Christmas, you may be tumed 
into a sober-sided, sensible matron/ 

*My precious wife,' whispered Laurence in 
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iier other ear. She had been about to resent 
George^s Speech with some saucy rejoinder, but 
the whisper stayed her. She answered it by 
creeping closer to her loyer's aide and remaining 
there for the rest of the eyenlng — silent but 
content. 

* * * * * 

The wedding was fixed to take place on the 
^ixth of January. The preparations for it, which, 
though very simple and unpretending, were quite 
in character with the social position of the bride, 
had been completed before Laurence Fane joined 
iihem, and no contretemps occnrred to make any 
<$hange in the prograrame necessary. But one 
thing he observed during the short space of time 
between Christmas Day and his wedding moming 
which surprised and interested him. The charac- 
ters of the two girls with whom he was about to 
become so closely connected seemed to have undey- 
gone great alterations since he had studied them 
last. Margarita Hay, who had always been so 
cheerfuly actiye, and obliging, appeared to haye 
lost half her spirits. She fulfiUed all her duties 
a9 heretofore^ but she moved about the old farm- 
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house so silently and sluggishly that laboiir seemed 
to be a pain instead of a pleasure to her^ whilst 
her cousin Daisy's girlish pertnes« and nonsense 
had Taniflhed with her Coming honours^ and left; a 
yery tearful and rather fearful girl in their stead. 
The streng attachment which existed betweem 
these girls was beginning to show itself as it had 
never done before^ and it is not too much to affirm 
that Daisy not only said, but really feit now the 
time was come, as if she could rather give up her 
promised husband than part with her more than 
sister. 

' DonH be angry with me, Laury/ she would 
sob, * don't be disappointed, but I feel as if I never 
could go through with it. To part with Eita*— 
never to see Rita again — Oh, my heart will 
break.' 

' But, my darling, what makes you fancy you 
will never see her again P Your cousin will come 
and stay with us, of course, at least I sincerely 
hope she will, as soon as ever we retum to ix>n- 
don. And then my bird can have her all to herseif,, 
as much as ever she likes, whilst I am working in 
my study, or attending to business out of doors.' 
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'But Kita says no! She says ehe cannot 
come — ^tLat &ther will not spare her — ^and we 
shall haye each other^ and will not want her! 
But I do want her, Laury — (you won't be vexed 
with me for saying so, will you ?) and I always 
ihall want her to my yery life's end, for she has 
been the best, and the dearest, and the sweetest 
sister that eyer a girl had/ 

* My own love, if it were possible for me to do 
so, I should loTe you less if I thought you could 
ever forget what your cousin has been to you. 
She has been mother, and eider sister, and friend, 
all in one. She was the first who praised you to 
me. As long as I live and love you, Margarita, 
I can never forget the terms in which she spoke 
of you to me, nor cease to be grateful to her for 
them.' 

' Dear, sweet Eita ! How shall I ever say 
good-bye to her ? ' 

* Do not say " good-bye." Kiss her for your 
husband and yourself, and bid her pack up her 
box to be ready to meet us on our return to 
town. 

It. was a very piain and unpretentious wed- 
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ding^ but in otlier respects, much like ceremonies 
of the same description. Neither bride nor bride- 
groom looked their best — they never do— but 
tbey went through their parts without a blander, 
and were too mucb excited to think of anything 
excepting how glad they should be when it was 
all OTer. Then followed a substantial breakfast 
in tbe dining haU of the old farm-hoiise, at which 
Laurence Fane first exerted bis marital autbority 
by insisting on bis wife eating a good meal before 
they started. He intended taking her to Glifton 
for a fortnight before they retumed to town, and 
had no wish to have her ill from fasting as well 
as crying before they got to the end of their 
joumey. So he behaved in a most unlover-like 
fashion by piling her plate with cold chicken and 
pigeon pie, and refusing to let her stir until she 
had done what her appetite really prompted her 
to dOy and kept her down in her seat for the last 
quarter of an hour by talking of subjects in which 
he knew she would be interested. 

* Where is your cousin ? ' he whispered, after 
a while. * I haye a little present which I have 
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•been yainly trying to find an opportunity to give 
her in/ 

* Have you ? ' exclaimed Daisy, with sparkling 
eyes. ' How good of you, Laury. What is it ? ' 

He drew a morocco case from his coat pocket, 
andy opening it, showed her a brooch, ear-rings, 
and locket, in chased gold. 

^ Like mine ! ' said Daisy, clasping her hands. 
^ How pleased she will be.' 

' They're not so good as yours, Margarita ; the 
best of all that I ever have now will be my wife's, 
but I think they are pretty. Will you give them 
to her ? They are from both^of us, remember ! ' 

* Oh you darling ! and how kind of you/ she 
«xclaimed, exeitedly. ' Yes, let me give them. 
How delighted she will be. May I go now, 
Laury P ' 

* I think you raay. It is almost time to change 
your dress.' 

* But where is Rita ? She has moved from 
her place, why didn't she wait for me ? ' 

' I think perhaps she has gone to your room 
to prepare your travelling things. Go to her, 

VOL. I. 12 
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love. When the other women see you rise, they 
will rise too. They are waiting for you to give the 
signal/ 

The hride did as ehe was desired, and with her 
usual impetuosity reached the door first^ and 
sprang up the staircase to her cousin'e room. 
The scream which resounded through the ho«Hie 
as soon as she had gamed it^ told the meia in the 
breakfast-room that something was the matt^. 

' Good Heavens ! Margarita's voice/ oried 
Fane, as he dashed up-stairs after her. 

He found her kneehng in her bridal dress on 
the floor of the bed-chamber, supporting her 
cousin's head upon her knee. Margarita Hay had 
fainted. 

^ Is she dead ? Is she dead P ' screamed all 
the women together. 

* No ! No ! of course üot/ said Lanrence Fane. 
' She is in a swoon ; thank öod it is no worse^ 
Stand by, ladies, if you please. Open that win- 
dow ; give her all the air you can, and I will 
fetch some cold water/ 

He ran down-stairs again, quieted the appre- 
hensions of the farmer and his son^ delirered 
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Miss Hay oveir to the care of the oldest female 
sfervaht in the establishmeht^ and tried to innait 
patienäj for the re-appearance of his wife. 

fihe eame at last, dressed for her joumej, bnt 
with very red eyes and a look of disquietude. 

* Äita 18 better/ she said in answer to their 
inqtiiriiesy ^ but die id not well eiiough to come 
down-stairs yet. She likes the present, Laiiry, 
she 86nt you her kindest thanks. But, oh ! how 

m 

I wiah I hadn^t to leave her when she is so ill/ 

* Come on, Daisy, and don^t make a fiiss about 
nothing/ Said her brother, sharply. ^Rita wiU 
be well again by tea-time. She is only over- 
titied/ 

The boxes and portmanteaus were waiting in 
the hall, the hired carriage that was to take them 
to Tauiiton at the door. George knöw his sister's 
sensibilities, and the best way of treating them. 
He feit for Laurence Fane, and did not see why 
the pleasure of his wedding joumey should be 
disturbed far such a trifle. 

' She'll be as right as a trivet by to-morrow 
moming/ he repeated eheerily, as he hastened 
the movements of the seryants, and shut the car- 
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riage door upon the newly married couple. 
^Good-bye, Daisy. God bless you, old fellow. 
Let US know you arrive safe. I'U write about 
Margarita to-morrow. All rights coadunan. 
Drive on/ and Maple Farm was left behind them^ 
almost before tbey knew they were off. Watur- 
ally the first thing Laurence did was to puU 
down the blinds, the next to take his wife into his 
arms^ and kiss her fiye minutes without stopping. 

' You're my very, very own now, darling/ he 
«aid, ' and no one can ever take my wife away 
from me again.' 

She responded to his embraces and crept up 
close to his side, but her thoughts were left behind 
her. 

^Do, you think Eita will be as '^right asa 
-trivet '^ by to-morrow moming P ' she inquired 
anxiously. * Isn't it very dangerous to faint P ' 

' I donH think so. Has she never fainted be- 
fore P ' 

' Never ! nor I either. We have never fainted 
in our lives.^ 

* That is stränge. She must have over-exerted 
herseif; as George said^ about the breakfast. De- 
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pend upoa it, darling, ehe will be as well aa ever 
in an hour or two.' 

' Oh ! I hope ehe will,' aaid Daiay wistfully, 
'You mustn't think of it now, Margarita. 
You must think of nothing to-day but my great 
love for you, and how I thank you from the bot- 
tom of myheart for coming to make the sunehine 
of my life. You love me, too, my aagel, do you 
not 9 Say ao, Margarita, my wife ! ' 

' I love you the best in the world, Laury,' ahe 
snswered slowly. ' I love you so much tbat 
sometimea I wonder where all my love come» 
from ; but oh ! I do ao wish ' — with a long-drawn 
sigh — ' in the midst of all this great happiness, 
I can't help wiehing that Bita had not fainted' 1 ' 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



THE FAXE OF THE NEW BOOK. 



THE house at Notting-liill looked very charming^'^ 
in Laurence Fane^s eyes when Margarita was ^ 
settled down as mistress ihere. The few weekf ' 
tliey had been married had drawn the husband 
and wife very closely together, and he feit more 
than contented with the lot he had marked out 
for himself. 

Some men expect too much from their wives. 
They marry childish, inexperienced girls, and are 
disappointed if they do not at once attain the 
Standard of other married women. This is 
unreasonable. Honsekeepers and nurses are not 
made by intuition — they have to buy their expe- 
rience, often very dearly — and make many failures 
before they succeed. The man who takes a 
very young girl for his wife has generally a 
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--^fve^t de^l to p«t up with. He has need of much. 
3)^€ijae€», As much as though be engaged a raw 
1^ aia aBaanuensisy or a girl out of tke workhousie 
a». oook. When we hire ine^perienced servants 
we ezpect to süffer for it and to have to teach them 
their work ; but tbe young wife, fresb from her 
sobooLroom^ wbo bas not perbaps been accustomed 
even to tbe society of men before, wbose motber 
bas bougbt all her wardrobe, and wbo baa never 
Seen food tili it was placed upon tbe table, ia con- 
odered imprudent and extravagant if sbe wastes 
her busband^s money, and mismanages ber serv- 
ants and cbildren. How can it be otberwise? 
Tbe public assert tbat tbe girl sbould acquire tbis 
knowledge before sbe leaves ber motber's wing, 
and ber motber will teil tbe public for answer tbat 
sbe prefers not baving ber purse emptied and ber 
bousebold tumed topsy-turvy to provide ex- 
perience wbicb must be purcbased at too beavy a 
eost^ and tbat if men will marry girls of seventeen 
tbey must take tbe consequences. Laurence Fana 
was more fortunate in tbis respect tban many 
otbers. He bad cbosen bis wife from a position in 
wbicb sbe bad been compelled, more or less, to 
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manage for herseif, and the results were veiy 
ädvantageous to the comfort of the new household« 
Daisy was not such a housekeeper as her cousin 
Margarita, bat she had made many a pudding 
and pie with her own hands at Maple Farm, and 
knew fresh eggs from stale, and good meat from 
bad, in a way that would have astonished some of 
the young ladies at the West End ; and all her 
country acquirements she was more than ready ta 
put into action for her husband^s benefit. She 
was dellghted with the house he had prepared för 
her. She thought there never had been prettier 
nor more elegantly fumished rooms than those she 
now called her own, nor a pleasanter road to live 
in, nor a dearer, tinier little garden than that in 
which she grubbedhalf her days, but coold never 
persuade anything to grow. Yet Daisy, in all 
the pride of her new dignity and possessions, 
could not forget her country breeding, but went 
down into her kitchen regularly every morning ta 
help her young cook with the more delicate part 
of her duties, and Laurence used to think his wife 
never looked prettier than as he caught sight of 
her sometimes, with the sleeves of her morning 
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dress tucked up above her dimpled elbows, and hei* 
white hands covered with flour and bread crumbs. 
Not that she was imable to play the lady, either. 
Her simple una£fected manners were her passport 
wherever she went, and if she sometimes laughed 
a little louder that strict etiquette demanded, or 
asked a question that displayed her ignorance, it 
was done with so much frankness and genuine 
good faith than no one coiüd be angry with her— 
much less her husband, who loved her better 
every day she Hved. She tried his patience some- 
times^ there is no doubt ; what mortals can live 
cheek by jowl for months together without trying 
eaeh other's patience ? but he never lost his tem- 
per with her. 

She was so sweet and confiding and innocent ; 
so quickly hurt, so easily conciliated, and withal 
so fond of him, that he would have been less than 
man not to retum her appreciation as ardently a» 
she bestowed it. 

And, besides all this, Daisy was sensible. She 
was not one of those brainless women who disgust 
their husbands with their folly, even whüst the 
men feel remorsefully that they have no other 
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fault to find with them. She was siinple to a 
degree» but she was not silly. Laurence's word 
was law to her. She would no more haye. dreamt 
of disputing his wiahes than of defying them. > 
<K>nsequently, there were no quarrelsy and the 
household owned a master. As soon as he had 
explained to her that it was necessary for both 
their well-being that he should be left alone and 
absolutely imdisturbed during the hours he was 
writing, his study became sacred, and when he 
had closed the door behind him, he knew not evea 
a tap would sound upon its panels until he chose 
to throw it open again. 

Whatever emergencies arose during that inter- 
val Daisy acted in for herseif, whatever yisitors 
called she received, whatever messages were sent 
she replied to. Yery often she made mistakes. 
Wrong answers were delivered, wrong people ad- 
znitted; but the feeling of security and certaiu 
quiet was so great a boon that Laurence never did 
more than smüe at her eflforts to reUeve him, and 
prophesy she woidd soon be as good a man of 
business as himself. When his work was over he 
generally took his wife out Walking, or to some 
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entertamment^ and the marvels she witneseed 
during the first tliree months of her married life 
were more tkan Daisy had eyer seeu before. Mean- 
^hile, there came one disappointment. Bita was 
not able to visit them. Her duties at ihe farm 
and her delicate health were her excuses for 
refnsing all their inyitations, added to which (as 
ahe wrote to Daisy) she did not think it would be 
fair to leave her uncle and George to manage as 
they best could without her. ^ It is very duU now 
you are gone^ my darling/ so ran part of one of 
her letters, ' and how much more your dear father 
would feel it if I left him too. Be content, my 
Daisy, with the blessings Heaven has sent you. 
Tou are happy, thank God, and no one rejoiees 
more in your happiness than I do, but I cannot 
leave Maple Farm at present, and I don't know 
when I shall be able to do so.' 

Daisy was, of course, deeply hurt by her cousin's 
repeated refusals. She eried bitterly at first, and 
almost refused to be comforted; but Laurence 
pointed out to her how seldom marriage does not 
in a measure break up family relations^ and pro- 
mised she should visit her old home again in the 
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Summer, tili the poor child was ashamed of her 
weakness, and tried hard to convince herself that 
it was the law of nature and something she must 
accept as inevitable. But though she was veiy 
quietly happy and grateful for her husband's love, 
Daisy was never quite the same saucy light-hearted 
Daisy she had been at Maple Farm after she knew 
that she must give up hoping for Margarita'ßk 
presence at Notting-hill. 

* « « « « 

Laurence Fane's book progressed rapidly. It 
was written on a subject he had long thought 
about, and which deeply interested him ; conse- 
quently, there was no check to the flow of hi» 
ideas. From time to time he communicated his 
progress to Jack •Reeves ; occasionally he would 
read out a few pages for his wife's benefit, but as 
a rule he kept his composition to himself. He 
wanted it to burst upon the world without any 
preparation. He had great faith in its being a 
book that was needed by the age, and that con- 
tained some original ideas on a most important 
matter. He looked to it to retum him the money 
he had been compelled to forestall, and to provide 
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A certain dependence for the future. Had bis 
work been dane justice to^ it might liaye accom- 
plished as much as its author hoped for ; for it 
was a clever, brilliant exposition of the theory it 
professed to uphold. But unfortunately Fane, 
like all literary men, had his enemies as well a^ 
his friends, and his late conduct, with respect to 

the newspaper, had tended to increase rather 

than diminish their number. 

* There's that conceited brüte, Fane, bringing 
out a work on the " Imaginative Faculties " I 
see,' said Home, the very man who had sup- 
planted him. 'Thinks he^ll teach ns all onr 
business I suppose. I'll put a spoke in his wheel 
if I can, he may depend upon that/ 

* I hear he's got a chapter devoted to " False 
Imagination," in which he accuses half the craft 
of being pillagers of each other's ideas,' cried a 
little red-faced fellow who was well known to 
have cribbed the plot of a celebrated author for 
his last novel, and been shown up in the papers 

for it. ' D d impertinence ! that's what I 

call it. What should Fane know about other 
people's brains. Hasn't got a notion in his own, 
if the truth were told.' 
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* He wants putting down/ said a third. * TL 
hate fellowB who come out witli their beastly new 
theories and expect all the world to adopt them/ 

*No oüe will read him but the reviei^ew^ 
that's one comfort/ quoth a fonrtli. * Everything^ 
Faüe writes is as dull as ditch-water/ 

* And almost as sballow/ said the newspäper-^ 
critic. * Wait tili his book comes into my hands 
and see what a slating, I'U give it in the -i^i:^-. 
This is an awfully dull time of year, w6 want 
something to make the paper go a bit.' 

And consequently 'slate* it, the critics did, 
until one would have thought, instead of being 
simply a well written, well meaning yentilatioh 
of a new and perfectly innocent idea, poor 
Laurence Fane's book was something too gross^ 
too indecent, and too libellous to place on any 
respectable table. 

Nöw Laurence Fane did not mind an un- 
favourable review. In the first place, like most 
of his craft, he was used to them. He knew that 
as one swallow does not make a summer, neither 
does one critic's opinion make the public verdict, 
and had always taken his chastisements good- 
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humoul'edly if not willingly. In the second, he 
was ambitiouB and eamest, and a review, how- 
ever sharp^ so long as it was just^ showed him 
his faults and stimulated him to greater exertions 
for the future. No author who is sensible, minds 
a cleyet, stinging, just review. But this was 
altogether a different case. He had risen one 
Step of the ladder. He was working on his own 
account now, and the men who had so vilified his 
name and exertions were the very men who, but 
a short time since, had been but too glad to secure 
those exertions for their own benefit. It was not 
an enemy who had done this, or at all events not 
an open enemy, then he could have borne it — <>t 
so he thought. But that the men with whom he 
had been boon companion and fellow-worker, 
should go out of their way to do him an injury — 
this was what he so bitterly resented. It was the 
ruin of his book. He had consented to publish it 
on half profits. As soon as the acrimonious reviews 
appeared the sale stopped, the publishers looked 
blank, and declared they had not yet repaid 
themselves. 

Fane was furious. All his hopes of retuming 
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the borrowed money, or of making a competence 
for Margarita — all his dreams for the future lay 
in the success of that book; and he swore he 
would have the law of the newspaper that had 
<;aluinniated him and it. 

Jack Beeves entreated him to be cautious. 
He represented to him that to go to law about it 
was only to throw good money after bad — that 

the proprietors of the * * would never have 

permitted the review to appear had it been aetion- 
able — and that he must see it was carefiil to 
abuse only his work, and not his private eharacter. 
He reminded him how many authors had bumt 
their fingers at the same game — that the very 
reason the review had been published was in 

Order to attract notoriety for the * / and 

that the best way to be revenged on the paper 
was to take no notice of it at all. 

But Fane would not be pacified nor reasoned 
with. TTsually so sensible, he showed himself in 
this instance deaf to all advice or argument. It 
was his wife's prospects that were injured by the 
failure of his book — it was her future for which 
he was fighting, and by heaven — if there was 
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justice to be had in England he would have it for 
the review in the ' ' 

He had consulted a lawyer on the subject, and 
ihe lawyer thought he had a very good case. 
Some of the sentences might be construed as per- 
sonal, and with that construetion were decidedly 
open to an action for libel. 

Jack Reeves implored him to consider, and 

abused him for his folly in not considering, with- 

x)ut eflfect. Laurence Fane was determined to 

have revenge. It was neck or nothing — eure or 

kill — with him, but he feit certain of success, con- 

sequently he laid an action for libel against the 

newspaper, and the case was decided to come oflf 

in the autumn. But he was so disappointed and 

dispirited, and the suspenso of waiting so excited 

him, that he did little work, worthy of the name, 

between that time and the period appointed for 

the hearing of his case. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LAURENCE FANE IS EUINED. 

THE season returned ; London was filling fast, 
Laurence had often spoken to his wife of that 
busy, fashionable, foolish time ; had giyen her 
vivid descriptions of the liours people kept, the 
dresses they wore, the excesses they were guilty 
of ; and seen her blue eyes dilate with wonder as 
she heard of all the trouble and fatigue society 
underwent for the sake of pleasure. 

* I should be very sorry to see my darling 
turned into a fashionable London lady,' he had 
Said on one of these occasions, as he fondly 
stroked her glossy hair. * I wouldn't have you 
associate familiarly with some of the women I 
have met at the best houses in town, night after 
night, for anything in the world, Margarita ; to 
have your pure mind tainted by their lax moral- 
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ity, or your fair fame a butt for their scandalous 
remarks. Yet, I should like to introduce you to 
some of my old acquamtances — to some of the 
women who have pulled caps for me. I suppose you 
think no one can ever have been so foolish — eh P ' 

' Oh, Laury ! who could they find better worth 
pulling them for ? ' 

* You little goose I But it will be fun, won't 
it ? I wonder what they'll say when they first 
see my rosebud ! I bet there wonH be a woman 
fit to hold a candle to you in the room. They'U 
be ready to die of envy at your beauty.' 

Daisy reddened and giggled^ but liked the 
compliment. 

' Perhaps they won't see it, Laury. Perhaps 
they won't ask me to their parties/ 

' Not ask you, dear love ! What are you 
thinking ofp' 

*Why we have been married three months, 
you know, and very few people have called. Only 
the doctor's wife and old Mrs Marshall, and my 
Cousins the Hillmans. Because you don't coimt 
Mr Reeves and Mr Pelham, and your other 
gentlemen friends, do you ? ' 
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*No, darKng! their visits are to me. But 
everybody has been away, Margarita. It is only 
paupers like ourselves that live in London out of 
the season. Now they are Coming back and 
settling down again, and when they haye had 
time to find out that I have taken a wife to my- 
self they will call upon you, and ask you to their 
houses with me. And my darling must have one 
or two very pretty evening dresses made. The 

prettiest she can think of. For though the 

« 

eimpler you are dressed the better you please me, 
Margarita, I won't take you out worse dressed 
than other women. I am too proud of my wife 
for that.' 

* Oh, you conceited boy ! Will not my white 
muslin or that pretty blue bardge you admire so 
much, be good enough ?' 

*Certainly not. You must have somo silk 
dresses, grand ones, sweeping on the floor behind, 
and all puffed about with flowers and düferent 
things — dimity or whatever you call it — ^but the 
dressmaker will know, I suppose.' 

But at the idea of a grand silk dress puffed 
«out with dimity, Daisy went off into such an in- 
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decorous fit of laughter that her husband stopped 
giving her advice on the subject of her millinery> 
though he did not forget the occasion that called 
it forth. He was most anxious that his wifet 
should shine amongst the circle to which he fully 
expected to introduce her, and went to some ex- 
pense to see she should be properly equipped for 
ihe occasion. 

The dresses arrived to order, but the invitations^ 
did not. Lanrence Fane belonged to a set wha 
had so large a circle of acquaintance that thejr 
required to be constantly reminded of the exist^ 
ence of, at least, their bachelor friends, to prevent 
them slipping out of their memory altogether. 

Half of them had forgotten his name since the 
season began, the other half delayed to. send hinri 
a Card until he had paid them the compliment.of 
a call. His marriage had taken place so privately> 
and his wife's position had been so obscure, that 
very few people knew he was married at all, and 
those few had not taken the trouble to ascertain 
if he was living in town. To one or two acquaintr 
ances, whom he met whilst Walking in the Park,, 
he introduced his wife, but the look of surprise^ 
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with whicli the introduction was received, had 
generally been fqllowed by a look of pity . 

* Married ! Mr Fane ! You don't mean to 
say so ? I had not the least idea of it. What a 
«bocking example for all your young friends. I 
am sure I am deligbted to make Mrs Fane's ac- 
quaintance. Her first season in London, I sup- 
pose. Ah ! you wiU find it a terrible strain on 
the nerves, Mrs Fane. Nothing but huny and 
worry. Good afternoon. I see my girls beckon- 
ing to me. I must be going. Delighted to have 
met you. Good-bye.' 

And there it usually ended. 

If one of the ' girls/ perhaps the week after» 
when sending out the cards for her mamma's 
At Homes/ demanded if Mr Laurenoe Fanals 
name was to be included in the list of visitors, 
ehe was met by some such speech as the follow- 
ing:— 

' Fane ! my dear ! Which Fane ? Oh ! the 
writer ! No ! Scratch him out. I met him in 
the Park the other day, and he's married. We 
<;an't have any more women in the room — we have 
twice too many on our list already — ^and married 
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men are of no earthly use. Scratch him out.' 
And scratched out he was accordingly. 

Laurence had often grumbled at these parties 
o{ old. He had spokeu of them (as we have 
heard him do to George West) in the most un- 
complimentary terms, and had really considered 
the exigencies of society as the greatest nuisance 
of a London life. He had often thought, too, 
how much pleasanter and more domestic matri- 
mony would be, were it not for the social curse of 
visiting, which prevented a man ever knowing 
when he might command the comfort of his wife's 
Company. He would have shrunk with horror at 
the idea of his sweet innocent Margarita ever 
growing to be like-minded with most of the 
women she woidd have been forced to associate 
with at evening parties; and yet, as the time 
went on, and she was not asked out to them, he 
fretted over the Omission. It was for her sake. 
It was because he feit the slight to her that he 
boiled and furaed over the vulgarity of the women, 
who would have called six times running to pro- 
cure the notice of a countess, but could pass over 
such charms as Margarita's, because her husband 
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had no title, and could not afford to live nearer to- 
Park-lane than Notting-hill. Tliis matter, 
trifling as it appeared (for had tlieir table been 
strewn with invitations he would not have allowed 
his wife to accept more than a select few), weighed 
upon his spirits until Daisy caught the infection, 
and became depressed also. 

' Dear Laury/ she said, coaxingly, one day aa 
she climbed upon his knee, ' what is the matter 
that you look so grave ? Is it because I have not 
had an opportunity yet of wearing the new 
dresses you were so kind as to get for me ? I 
didn't think ray boy could be so foolish/ 

'I know I'm a fool to think about it, Mar- 
garita, but last season I had more invitations than, 
I knew what to do with. I had a perfect pack of 
Cards upon my table, and now to think that these 
same people do not send us one. I cannot under- 
stand it.' 

'/ can, dear Laury, it is so very evident. 
Last season you were unmarried, and this sea- 

son ' 

*This season I have the very sweetest wife 
man ever had. Thank God for it ! If I coulA 
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believe that were all, Margarita, I wouldn't care 
two straws. But I am afraid you must feel it 
and be duU.' 

* I am not dull, dearest. I have so much to 
do, and it is so hot now that I doubt if going out 
in the evenings would give us any pleasnre. I 
would much rather walk in the Park with you^ 
Laury/ 

*0h, you unfashionable girl. What would 
the married heiles of last season say to hear you 
affirm you would rather walk with your husband 
than flirt without him ? ' 

* Flirt ? ' Said Daisy, knitting her brows. 
*You are joking with md, Laury. It is only 
girls who flirt, and then dear Rita used to say it 
was very wrong. That was when I used to flirt 
with that wretch Alfred Hughes. But it wa» 
only a very little bit, you know, dear Laury, and 
long before I knew you ; so you don't mind, do 
you ? ' with a kiss upon his hair. 

' I mind dreadfully, Mrs Fane, and I wish you 
wouldn't rumple my hair in that manner. If I 
had heard of this before I don't think I should 
have married you. Fancy being tied to a flirt. 
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a horrid heartless flirt ! I shall have a row with 
Alfred Hughes when I go down to Bushthorne.' 

* 0, you won't really, will you ? ' eried Daisy, 
humedly^ and then, seeing her husband's look of 
amnsement, * You darling ! you were only joking 
with me, what a stupid I am. But oh ! ' with a 
sigh, *how delightM it will be to get down to 
Maple Farm again. How I long — ^how I long — 
for the time to come/ 

* You are not feeling ill, my dearest/ said Pane, 
tenderly, for Daisy had been looking rather pale 
of late. 

' no, Laury, not at all — only — only — ' 
' Only what ! my pet? You must hide nothing 
from me, Daisy.' 

'Only — ' in a very low whisper, */ wcmt 

Sita — ' 

* * * * * 

After this and several similar conversations, it 
was a real trial to Fane to be obliged, at about 
the end of August, to call his wife to his side and 
speak to her after this manner. 

' Margarita, my child, I have a great disap- 
pointment for you/ 
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• 

* A disappointment, Laury ? ' 

* Yes, darling. It cuts me to the heart to teil 
you, but it is unavoidable. My libel case is Com- 
ing on almost directly, and I can't leave town. 
You must go to Maple Farm alone/ 

' Oh, Laury ! ' 

' I know it will destroy lialf your pleasure, and 
I would give my right band to prevent it, but for 
botb our sakes I must remain here — so much 
depends upon it, Margarita. So you will be a 
good girl, and not make the task harder than it is 
already ? ' 

* Of course not, dear/ 

' You will go to Maple Farm, as we arranged, 
and be as happy there as you can, without me/ 

* If 0, Laurence/ 

* What do you say, Margarita ? ' It was the 
first time since their mamage that she had ever 
<)ontradicted him. 

* I cannot go without you, darling. I will be 
good ; I will not fret or grumble. I will forget 
all about Maple Farm, or that we ever meant to 
go there — ^but let me stay with you.' 

' Stay with me, my sweet ! in this hot, dirty 
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town, and when you are in such, want of fresh air, 
Dearest cliild, I cannot consent to it.' 

* Oh, Laury, you mnst ! Don't send me away. 
I can bear anything with you, but I sbould fret 
myself to death, down in tbe country, all by my- 
seif. Dearest love ! do let me stay.' 

*A11 by yourself, Daisy? Why, have you 
forgotten tbat you are going to your fatber and 
brother and cousin ? Have you forgotten bow 
much you bave been longing to see Rita again ? *. 

Daisy swallowed down a sob of disappoint- 
ment, but remained firm. 

' N o, no ! I have forgotten nothing — ^but what 
are they to me compared to you? Husband ! 
Don't let me leave you — not noic, I shall die i£ 
you make me go to Maple Farm.' 

He raised her in his arms and held her close 
against his heart. 

'I didn't think you loved me so much as this,. 
my Margarita ! ' he said, in a broken voice. 

She did not answer, but she clung to him aa 
a child clings to its mother, and the end was, they 
remained in town together. It seemed as though 
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Täte interposed to prevent the two Margaritas 
meeting again. 

The libel case of Fane versus the proprietors 

of the newspaper was heard early in the 

autunm. It occupied nearly ten days, and was 
long remembered afterwards as one of the most 
celebrated actions on record. 

The coimsel on either side were keen and clever, 
the witnesses numerous, and the reports of the 
«ross-questioning fiUed half the daily papers. 
Had the case been decided in favour of the com- 
plainant, a cause would have been gained to bene- 
fit, not only himself, but the whole race of authors ; 
but the law is compelled to stick to evidence, and 
eyidence was against him. 

By inference his character had been grossly 
attacked ; but inference is not law. After a hard 
battle, well fought and sustained on both sides, 
the legal authorities were obliged, though sorely 
against their own inclinations and knowledge of 
what was just, to give judgment in favour of the 

proprietors of the newspaper, and Laurence . 

Fane went out of court — a ruined man ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE CHRISl'MAS AFTER. 



IT was the Christmas after Laurenoe Fane^s 
marriage. The twentieth of December, the 
day he had gone down to Maple Farm to marry 
Daisy West, had retumed again. This time it 
was a regulär old-fashioned Christmas, with 
plenty of frost and snow. The autumn had been 
imusually mild, and the winter which followed it 
promised to be, as is common in such cases, un- 
usually »severe. The little trees that decorated 
the gardens in Notting-hill had shrivelled up 
into mere sticks, and the shrubs in the window 
boxes were dry and brown. As Jack Reeves took 
his way from the nearest Metropolitan Station to 
the Fanes' house he hardly expected to find them 
still in London. He had heard that they intended 
spending their Christmas at Bushthorne, and 
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almost hoped, as he noted the cheerless look of 
everything aroimd^ that they were comfortably 
ensconced down at Maple Farm. But the servant 
who opened ihe door said her master was at home, 
X and Laurence Fane's voice calling him by name, 
made him take his way at once to the study. 
There he found his friend sitting before the fire 
idle, and looking much depressed. 

'"Weil, Laurence, old boy, how goes it with 
youP' 

' Indifferently well, Jack/ 

' I'm sorry to hear that. How is Mrs Fane ? ' 

' Oh, she's first-rate, thank you.' 

' And the chüd ? ' 

* Thriving — so they teil me.' 

* Well, what in Heaven's name should make 
you so low, then ? ' 

^ Am I low ? I wasn't aware of it/ 

* You speak as though you were. I half ex- 
pected to find you had left town. When do you 
Start ? * 

* It is not decided/ 

' Before Christmas Day, I suppose ? ' 

* Perhaps. If Margarita wishes it we shall/ 
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' Fane, my dear fellow, it's no use denying 
that you are hombly out of spirits. What is it 
ails you ? ' 

* Everything, Jack, if you must know. I have 
been sitting here brooding by myself for tbe last 
week, and Pve come to tbe conclusion that I've 
made a terrible mistake/ 

* In what way ? ' 

* By my marriage.' 

Jack Eeeves started and looked mucli con- 
cemed. 

* Oh, Laurence, don't teil me that ! I thought 
if any one was happy in his married life it was 
yourself/ 

' I am miserable.' 

* Good heavens ! You have had no quarrel, 
have you — ^no disagreement P ' 

' Disagreement P Quarrel ? You mistake me 
altogether. My unhappiness has nothing what- 
ever to do with my wife.' 

* You relieve me infinitely. I thought — ^you'll 
forgive me even for the thought, won't you, cid 
fellow P — ^that, being the man you are, and having 
married so very young and unsophisticated a girl, 
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tliat — (we hear of such tliings every day yoii 
ämow) — that ' 

* That I might have expected double from her 
than what I had any right to do, and vented my 
•disappointment on her unoffending head? No, 
Reeves, I am not made of so slight elements. I 
will speak to you openly. Your advice may be of 
use to me/ 

*I am sure anything on earth that I could 
do/ murmured Reeves. 

* I am sure of it, old fellow, and will teil you 
-everything. But first, that we may start fair — 
let me repeat that my present dilemma is due to 
no one's folly but my own. I married, as you 
justly observe, a very young and inexperienced 
girl, but she has always proved so docile and 
obedient that any small errors she may have com- 
xoitted have been entirely due to my faulty 
guidance/ 

* Mrs Fane has always appeared to me to be 
entirely devoted to you, Laurence.' 

' And so she has been, God bloss her. If eVer 
had man a sweeter or more affectionate wife. She 
lias been the sunshine and made the happiness of 
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thifl house ever since she entered it. Whatever 
happens to me I can never regret that I married 
her/ 

* I was eure you would say so/ 

* I repeat it most emphatically. I brought her 
home here> an innocent, confiding child. She has 
proved to be all, and more than I expeeted of her, 
and may God judge me as I repay her love. 
Whatever the future has in störe for us, remem- 
ber, Jack, that I said those words to you.' 

^And now she has brought you a child, to 
increase, I hope, your mutual affection. What 
more can you desire ? ' 

^ Money, Jack, to support them both/ 

* Are you so hard up as all that ? Can't I lend 
you some to carry on the war ? * 

' Dear old fellow,' said Fane, as he put back 
the other's hand, ^ I thank you so much for the 
offer. But to borrow would only increase my 
difficulties. I am a ruined man, Jax^k. I have 
never recovered that lawsuit, and I never shaU.' 

* It was an awful pull, there is no doubt, and 
a decided shame they gave it against you,* repKed 
Eeeves, with a long face, 'but I can't believeit 
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Teill affect you long. Everybody knew you were 
in the right/ 

* But every one Las acted as though I were in 
the wrong. The case going against me completely 
Tuined the sale of my book at the time, and pre- 
Tented my getting any press work afterwards. I 
was in debt when it occurred, and Fve hardly 
made any money since. As there's a God in 
heaven^ Reeves, I havenH made five pounds this 
month.' 

' What is to be done ? ' 

* I have been putting that question to nlyself 
for the last fortnight^ and an opening seems to 
have presented itself to-day. I must leave Eng- 
land/ 

^ Leave England P For what place, and how P ' 

' For Australia, and as a confidential clerk in 

Putnam and Steers' house in Melbourne. I was 

nsed to bookkeeping, you know, in old Laurence's 

office.' 

' Fane, you are joking.* 

* I am in sober eamest, Jack. It is the best 
chance Fate has sent me, and I ought to think 
myself lucky to obtain it. A friend of my god- 
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father's met me accidentally about a month ago, |^ 
and asked if I knew of any man in want of sucb. 
a Situation. The conversation occurred to m.© 
last week, and I wrote to ask if the place was still 
vaeant. A letter this moming teils me it is* 
The salary is four hundred a year, and my passag« 
money will be paid. If I accept the position I 
must Start from Liverpool next month. I w^^ 
just about to write my answer when you canc»-* 
in.' 

'Have you consulted your wife in th»-* 
matter ? ' 

* There is no need. She would go to Erebr^ ^ 
with me/ 

* I dare say ; but I think you should ascei 
what she thinks about it. And her father 
How will he like her to leave England P * 

^Jack! don't madden me with surmises. 
If my wife and child are not to starve I musi 
make money for them, and I know of no othei 
way. By the sale of this furniture, and the hdp^ 
of the five hundred pounds my wife brought mer 
on OUT marriage^ I hope to clear off my debts and^ 
^tart from England a free man^ Once in- 
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•Australia I sball be able at least to support them 
— ^tnay make in time, wbo knows ? their fortune, 
^'^'d bring them bome again some day rieb and 

• 

^^tiependent. It's a first-rate prospect. Don't 
'^Ik me out of love witb it.' 

And Fane laugbed a loud sarcastic laugb tbat 
^^trayed tbe despondent cbaracter of bis antici-^ 
^^tions. 

' But, Laurence ! wbat about your writing ? 
t>o you intend to give up all tbe dreams of 
-B^ame you bave revelled in for so many yeara 
past? Can you relinquisb so easily all your 
tope of success, of making a name for your- 
Qelf> of leaving posterity a work tbat sball not 
die?' 

Laurence Fane covered bis face witb bis 
liands« 

* Don't speak of it, Reeves/ be said, brokenly, 
' for God's sake ! ' 

Tbere was silence between tbem for some 
minutes, and tben be went on passionately : 

^ Were I still single, I would riak everytbing, 
dare everytbing, to maintain tbe position I bave 
made. I would figbt my way incb by incb ta 
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the top of the ladder, if I starved in the endea- 
Your to attain it. But can I let these innocent 
creatures, depeudent on me for their daily bread, 
suffer want whilst I struggle for a name — a 
bubble which may burst, even though their lives 
bave been risked for it ? Reeves, when my 
wife's father heard of my intentions respecting 
her, he had but one objection to the marriage — 
the uncertainty of my professional ineome. I 
argued it out with him, of course. I said, as long 
as I had brains I would work for her, and if my 
brains failed I would use my hands. I little 
thought that the time for fulfilling my promise 
would come so soon, but here it is. My brains 
have failed, that is to say, through my headstrong 
will I have ruined their prospeet of employment, 
but my hands are still left, thank God, and they 
shall be at my dear girl's Service tili iny life's 
end. I have no more to say.' 

* I honour you for your determination,' replied 
his companion. *But is there no alternative? 
Need you leave England P Would not your father- 
in-law advance you money until you are set up on 
your legs once more P I think, by using a little 
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^terest, some of us might manage to get you on 
^ie press again/ 

'No! Do not tempt me, Jack. In the first 

P*^ce I could not, after having been married only 

^*'^"Yen months, go and ask Mr West for money. 

iiave too mucli pride. He is a liard-working 

'^^^in himself^ and he has otber children. I must 

^^ar the brunt of my own imprudence. And I 

^^ not tbink I could get tbe same employment, 

^^^rtainly not tbe same salary — in England. In 

-^ustralia I sball be able to support my family 

'^^mfortably on four bundred a year, and may bave 

^ome leisure to pursue my own profession into tbe 

Tjargain.' 

^ And you bave no doubt of Mrs Fane^s ready 
acquiescence in tbe proposaL' 

* You sball judge for yourself. I will break 
i;be news to ber at once.' 

' Pray don't/ exclaimed bis friend, wbo bad a 
man's rigbteous borror of anytbing like a scene. 
'I assure you, Fane, it is a subjecttbat bad mucb 
better be broacbed in private. Your wife is sure 
to bave some misgivings, and will require a little 
;time to become reconciled to tbe idea.' 
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But Fane had already opened tlie door and 
called Margarita's name. She responded at once 
from the upper story. 

* Ooming, darling ! Coming in one momenty 
only I must bring baby/ and the next minute 
sbe was standing on tlie threshold, glowing with 
healtb and beauty, witb her infant on her 
bosom. 

^Oh, Mr Reeves! I didn't know that vou 
were here. Have you seen my boy lately ? He 
is growing so fat. Look up, sir/ she continued 
to the winking, blinking, red-faced bündle in her 
arms, * open your eyes, and speak to your god- 
papa. There! Aren't his lashes growing long 
and dark, just like Laury's; and he has such 
streng little fists. Just try to unclench themy 
Mr Reeves. It will take all your strength, I can 
teil you. Oh ! he has hold of my hair. The 
wretched little monkey. I shall have to tuek it 
up under a mob cap soon. Let go, babs! I 
assure you he hurts terribly. He puUs it as 
though he were a twelvemonth old.' 

So she ran on, chattering and laughing, with 
her lovely, blushing, happy face, from which 
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Laurence Fane seemed as tliough he could not 
take bis eyes. 

' I wanted to speak to you, my darling ! ' he 
said^ as soon as there was a pause. 

' Yes, Laury. What is it ? ' 

*Reeves and I have been talking over a 
certain matter this morning. It is not a pleasant 
matter, Margarita. It is about my debts, and 
want of work, you know.' 

* Ah ! canH Mr Reeves get you some ? ' cried 
Margarita with a quick beseeching look at her 
husband's friend, which made him wish he could 
give up half bis own for her sake. 

' He would if he could, my dear, but it is im- 
possible,' repUed Fane hurriedly. *In literary 
matters each man Stands on bis own merit. But 
I have had a very good appointment offered me 
by a Mend, Margarita, which will bring us in 
sufficient money to live comfortably. The only 
drawback to it is that it is not in England* 
What would you say to my going out to Aus- 
tralia, darling?^ 

She looked at him for one moment with bated 
breath. Then an expression of intense fear 
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passed over her countenance and she flew to his 
side. 

'Not without me, Laury/ she exclaimed 
anxiously, * not without me! 

He glanced up at Reeves witli a face füll of 
pride. 

'Is it expatriation she dreads rnost?/ he said 
quietly, as he threw his arms round the kneeling 
figure of his wife. 

' Without you ! ' he eontinued fondly to her, 

' mthout yoUy m.j own darling girl — ^you'd better 
teil me to die at once.^ 

She hid her crimson face upon his breast. 

*I don't care for anything/ she whispered. 
* I don't care where we go or what we do, so as I 
have you and baby, Laury/ 

* I know you wouldn't, dearest, after a time, 
but it will be hard at first, Margarita. Hard for 
both of US. I, to leave my country and my work, 
to give up all my dreams of fame ; and you, to 
be separated from your father and brother and 
cousin.' 

At this thought the tears rushed into his wife's 
eyes, and her lip trembled. 
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' Yes, it will be very hard/ slie answered ; 
< tut — ^but, if it is for yow, Laury * 

* It is for 118 all, Margarita. It is especially 
for the sake of the baby, that he may be brought 
up as bis father was before bim.' 

' I could do anything for baby/ replied Mar- 
garita. 

* Tben I am to write and accept the oflfer P I 
may say we will be ready to start for Melbourne 
in a month from this time ?' 

* A month ? Oh, it is a very, very little while. 
Only a month ? But if you think it right, dar- 

ling ' 

* I do think it right, my dear,* 

^ And you will take me to Bushthome first ? ' 
' Certainly. If I close with my friend's pro- 
posal we will go down to Bushthome to-morrow.' 

* Oh, how delighted Rita will be,' exclaimed the 
girl, her thoughts immediately rivetted upon the 
present. * She is longing to see baby. She will 
be half mad with joy. Only fancy, Mr Reeves ! 
We have been separated for eleven whole months 
— ^we, who were never apart for more than a week 
or two all our livos before. I am sure Rita will 
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say I am taller. I have grown, haven't I, Laury, 
since we were married ? ' 

* 1 believe you have, dear. Certainly prettier, 
if not taller.' 

' Oh, you bad boy, to flatter so* Baby will 
never say such things to his wife when he grows 
old, will you, baby ? I shall go at onee and pack 
my things in readiness for to-morrow/ 

* Rita will feel your leaving England terribly/ 
Said Fane, wishing to try his wife. 

She stopped upon the threshold, and sighed. 

' Poor, dear, Rita ! Yes. I am sure she will, 
terribly. So will papa and George. But if it is 
right, Laury, and you think it best for baby, and 
for you, it must be, mustn't it ? And some poor 
wives are left behind when their husbands go to 
India or Australia. Mrs Hervey was — I couldn't 
bear that, it would kill me. But as long as I have 
baby-boy and you ' 

* Go to your packing, darling, and leave Eeeve& 
and me to talk this matter over quietly. Is that 
the sort of woman you could bear to see dragged 
down to uncomplaining poverty and privation ^ 
Jack?* he continued, as his wife disappeared 
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* Yes, it will be very hard/ she answered ; 
* but — but, if it is for you, Laury ' 

* It is for 118 all, Margarita. It is especially 
for the sake of the baby, tliat he may be brought 
up as bis fatlier was before bim.' 

' I could do anything for baby,' replied Mar- 
garita. 

* Then I am to write and accept the offer P I 
may say we will be ready to start for Melbourne 
in a month from tbis time ? ' 

* A month ? Oh, it is a very, very little while. 
Only a month ? But if you think it right, dar- 
ling ' 

* I do think it right, my dear/ 

* And you will take me to Bushthorne first ? ' 

' Certainly. If I close with my friend's pro- 
posal we will go down to Bushthorne to-morrow.' 

* Oh, how delighted Rita will be,' exclaimed the 
girl, her thoughts immediately rivetted upon the 
present, * She is longing to see baby. She will 
be half mad with joy. Only faney, Mr Eeeves ! 
We have been separated for eleven whole months 
— we, who were never apart for more than a week 
or two all our livos before. I am sure Rita will 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

* HOME AGAIN/ 

LAURENCE FANE did not take his wife dowa 
to Maple Farm iintil Christmas Eve. He 
thought it better that the views of the intended 
alteration in his prospects should be conveyed to 
Margarita's friends by letter ; and the answers he 
receivedwerecharacteristicofthewriters. Farmer 
West was surprised, and a Kttle startled, but 
chuckled inwardly, nevertheless, at the notion 
that his fine gentleman son-in-law had been 
obliged to come round to his ideas of literature as 
a profession, and to confess that hand-work paid 
better than head-work after all. Yet he was 
proud also to see that Fane was not above using 
his hands or keeping his promise, and wound up 
his letter by telling the young man that he be- 
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lieved he had done the best thing for bis wife and 
bimselfy and be sbould be tbe first to wisb tbem 
God-speed in tbe New World. As for George, be 
looked npon tbe Yoyage and expatriation as a 
mere trifle, and wondered tbat any one could 
make as mueb of it as Fane seemed to do. He 
bad been out to tbe Bush and back, and would do 
tbe same to-morrow if anybody would make it 
wortb bis wbile, and be boped if bis brotber-in- 
law beard of anytbing good out tbere tbat be 
would write and let bim know of it, and let bim 
join tbem. He considered tbe new cbance a jelly 
good tbing from beginning to end. Fane would 
see a country tbat would really interest bim, and 
be introduced to pbases of life tbat migbt prove 
of tbe greatest service if be ever returned to bis 
old profession. In fact, George^s letter was so 
eneouraging tbat Laurence's spirits rose ten per 
Cent, on receipt of it, and by tbe time the business 
was settled he bad begun to regard bis new 
prospects more in the Ught of pleasuro than duty, 
Margarita Hay's answer was addressed to her 
Cousin, and differed from the others, insomucb 
tbat she never mentioned the fact of their near 
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Separation, but dwelt feverishly on the expectation 
of seeing Daisy again at Maple Farm, and being 
introduced to the wonderful baby. There was a 
want of life and vigour about Rita's letter, except 
when she wrote of meeting Daisy, tbat Struck 
Laurence (so used to eriticising) at once, and made 
bim reflect upon the cause. Could she be jealous 
of her cousin's happiness? That was häirdly 
likely? Or did she suppose that Daisy's new 
<;ares and pleasures would make an estrangement 
between them, an interruption to the loving in- 
tercourse they had maintained since childhood? 
Could he have watched the marble pallor that 
overspread Margarita Hay's countenance as she 
listened to the fiat of a speedy Separation between 
her cousin and her cousin's husband and herseif, 
bis questions might have answered themselves. 
Could he have heard the exceeding bitter cry with 
which she flung herseif af terwards upon her bed, 
«xclaiming, ' What difference can it make to me ? 
It is but one pang more in a life that must be for 
ever lonely ' — he might have guessed the reason 
that she could not trust herseif to write of the 
new disappointment in störe for her. 
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The Fanes arrived at Maple Farm late in the 
aftemoon. Of course there was the usual excite- 
ment in their welcome attendant on meeting alter 
£i long Separation, to which was added, in this case, 
the curiosity to see the baby. Daisy, glowing 
with the pride and importance of a very young 
mother, Mly imagined that no one could possibly 
wish to see or speak or think of anything nntil her 
son had been presented and examined and handed 
all round the family, his age, his size, and his. 
appearance commented upon, and his wonderful 
precocity and infantile good qualities duly dis- 
<$ussed. 

This kind of twaddle not being pre-eminently 
interesting to men, Daisy and her cousin Bita 
soon found themselves left alone with the hero of 
ihe occasion. 

Laurence had heard it all so often before that 
he was delighted to seize the first opportimity to 
filip away with his friend George (who heartily 
despised babies in long clothes) for a walk round 
the farm before the cloth was laid for dinner. 
Even the old farmer, who was perhaps the one 
most pleased, after Daisy, with the new comer 
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(for all men and women are proud to be made- 
grandfathers and grandmothers^ it is so much. 
honour without any trouble or expense), evidently 
thought when he had pinched the baby's clieek 
and kissed the mother's that bis duty was over, 
and returned to bis own occupations as speedilj 
as possible. Tben Margarita led Daisy up to tbe 
room tbat had been prepared for her busband and 
herseif, and which happened to be the very one 
the Cousins had always occupied together, aud 
opened into another Chamber which they had made 
their play-room, but was now fitted up for the ufie 
of nurse and baby. 

* Why, Rita, dear, our old room ! ' cried Mrs 
Fane in astonishment. * And where do you sleep 
then ? ' 

*0n the other side of the passage, darling! 
I have never slept here since you left us, Daisy. 
I could not. It was so lonely. See,' she con- 
tinued in a tone of affected liveliness, * your old 
pictures are still hanging in their places, and here 
are all your baby books. I thought you would 
like to find everything as it was when you went 
äway.* 
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' Yes, of course/ replied Daisy, who was ex- 
amining the window-sashes aimously meanwlule. 
* You are sure there is not a draught £rom this 
Window, Srita, aren't you ? Baby has never had 
a cold since he was bom, and I should be so 
vexed if he were to catch one now/ 

* I think not, dear, but I will have some list 
nailed round it if you are afraid. Oh, Daisy, how 
stränge it seems to see you with a baby. You,. 
whom I always looked upon as half a baby your- 
seif.' 

* My dear ! I was eighteen on my last birth- 
day: please to remember that. Though Laury 
does say sometimes when I am nursing baby that 
I look like a great school-girl with a doli/ 

* He is very fond and proud of you, darling,*^ 
Said Margarita, softly. 

* What, my Laury ? Oh, he dotes upon me. 
He never crosses me in a single thing. He*s tho 
dearest old boy in all the world.' 

* And you love him as much as he loves you ? ^ 
Said Margarita. 

* Love him ? Why, Rita ! what a question. 
Of course I love him — ^better than all the world,. 



y 
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6xcept baby. How could I help loving him? 
The father of my chiW Baisy pronounced thia 
last epithet with proud consciousness and a cer- 
tain amount of dignity, but Margarita would 
rather have not heard her use it. 

Why should she quote the natural effect of her 
marriage withLaurenceFane as a reason for loving 
him, over and above the many instances of affec- 
tion she must have received from him in the shape 
of forbearance, control, sympathy, and patience. 

But Daisy was only following her instinets. 
She was a woman born to be a good daughter and 
^ good wife, but above all she was a woman bom 
to be a good mother. The matemal instinet was 
with her the strengest, and would in time weigh 
down all others. Had she never won a husband 
she would have remained the fondest of daughters ; 
had she never bome a child — the most devoted 
of wives. But as she merged her lovely laughing 
girlhood in the dignity of marriage^ and lost her 
individuality in that of Laurence Fane— so the 
fulness of her matemal affection was commencing 
to absorb all lesser feelings. They would not 
xlie, but they would be eclipsed. They would be 
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drawn into the vortex of which. her child, or 
chüdren, shoidd form the centre, and derive their 
eSulgence, solely from the extent to which they 
reacted on the more absorbing interest. Mar- 
garita had often heard wives speak of their hus- 
bands after the fashion Daisy did, and it had 
always Struck her as a wrong reason to give for 
their affection. We should love the gift for the 
sake of the giver, not the giver for the sake of 
the gift. But a husband usually finds a formid- 
able rival in his child, and the most devoted 
couples are generally those who have brought no 
interloper into the world to seduce their hearts 
from one another. Margarita thought of this, 
and sighed for Laurence's sake. 

Yet she coxild not look at his child peaceftdly 
cradled in its mother's arms^ nor at Daisy's ador- 
ing face^ as she bent over it, and wish the little 
creature had not been. She could only feel 
thankful that her darling was back with her 
again — ^happy, loving, and prosperous ; and had 
hardly time to wonder that, in the contemplation 
of their present comfort, they all seemed to think 
so little, except herseif, of the coming Separation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

UAIST THINKS IT LOOKS LIKB IT. 

* T\ AISY ! ^ Said Laurence Fane, suddenly, to 
jlJ his wife the next day, * your cousin is Tery 
much changed.' 

* Changed, Laury ! How ? ' 

* My dear ! is it possible you do not see how 
thin and pale she has grown P As soon as I had 
time to observe her narrowly, I was quite 
shocked. Her cheeks are positively sunken, and 
she has lost all her spirits. What has she been 
doingto herseif?' 

*I don't know, Laury. She says she feels 
qnite well. I suppose it's the effects of that 
dreadful cold still. She has had another attack 
of it this autumn.' 

'There's something much more serious the 
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matter with her than a cold, Margarita. I won- 
<ier you have not observed it sooner ; but you are 
30 absorbed in that precious baby^ I believe you 
iave no eyes for anything eise.' 

'Oh, Laury, what a shame. Would you have 
me neglect him then ? Whom should I look after 
but him — ^the precious darling treasureP You 
-are not in eamest, Laury ? ' 

' My dear love, no. Would I have you one 
jot less a tender mother than you are ? Only you 
do spend an unconscionable time in the nursery 
now, and I thought your cousin might feel the 
-difference.' 

*Do you think so? Dear, sweet Eita. I 
«hould be miserable if I thought it was true. But 
she knows Master Baby takes up nearly all my 
Jeisure.' 

* Any way that would have no bearing on her 
present state of health, and to my mind she looks 
very ill.' 

'Of whom are you speaking?' inquired 
George, who entered at the moment. 

' Of Miss Hay. I was remarking to your 
sister how much she has fallen off in looks since 
we were here last.' 
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A shade passed over George West's counten- 
ance. He came up to the table where they were 
sitting, laid down bis hat and stick, and took a 
chair beside tbem. 

* I am glad you see it as well as I do. I have 
spoken to my fatber again and again on tbe sub- 
ject, but be persists tbere can be nothlng wrong. 
You may be able to do some good in tbe matter/ 

* George ! are you quite serious ? ' said Daisy 
witb concern, * teil us bow long sbe bas been 
ill?^ 

*I can bardly say wben it began — but I 
noticed it first wben I returned from a week's 
ßbooting at Harrows. It quite alarmed me/ 

* And bas sbe spoken to a doctor ? ' 

* Dr Barnes bas been over twice from Taunton, 
but all be said was tbat a little cbange would be 
advisable. But you know what Margarita is. 
Sbe can't leave bome, If sbe could have gone 
any where I suppose it would have been to N ot- 
ting-hiU.' 

* Yes, we wanted her so much, and asked her 
so often/ replied Daisy, * but it was always the 
same excuse, tbat papa couldn't spare her. Oh,. 
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George, what shall we do ? It makes me miserable 
to think she should be suffering.' 

* I am afraid she sits up too late at night/ con- 
tinued George. * Several times when I have been 
late myself I have caught her reading or writing 
in her room, and when I have remonstrated with 
her, she has said it was her only recreation, and 
begged of me not to teil my father. But she 
never neglects one of her house duties, and it can- 
not be a good thing, you know, for a girl to work 
all day, and half the night too/ 

' It is madness in her state of health,' said 
Fane hastily. * What does she read, George ? ' 

*I can hardly teil you — I don't take much 
interest in such things myself, you know — but all 
sorts of books ; poetry and history and travels. I 
found her with a list of books once in your hand- 
writing, Fane, which she said you had recom- 
mended her to study. If that is the case, I wish 
you'd ^mrecommend them to her again, for she'll 
kill , herseif if she goes on in this way much 
longer.' 

* I will take the first opportunity of speaking 
to her on the subject,' said Fane gravely. And 
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ihe first opportunity occurred that same evening. 

It was twilight. The candles had not yet 
been lighted in the old-fashioned parlour, but the 
wood fire made every object visible by its flicker- 
ing blaze. Daisy had gone up-stairs to wasli and 
iindress baby^ and Laurence found himself alone 
witb Margarita Hay, who was seated opposite to 
\him, knitting by the fireKght. 

He looked at her for some moments in silence. 
"The pale, finely out features, which had always 
Struck him as being so essentially pure and chaste- 
looking, were sharpened almost to a loss of beauty 
— ^the onee serious eyes were now deeply sad, the 
figure attenuated, and the whole expression one 
of settled melancholy. 

'Miss Hay/ he said suddenly. She started 
and looked up. Her whole face became crimsou. 
Even in that one moment of pitiful compaiison 
between her fading youth and Daisy's bright 
•dimpled loveliness, Laurence Fane could not help 
observing how like a beautiful statue she had 
become. 

* Why did you never come to stay with us in 
London ? ' 
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^ I told dear Daisy so often. Because it was 
quite impossible uncle coidd spare me from tlie 
farm. Else you must know how glad I should 
have beeil to see her again. How I longed to do 

*I am a&aid you have feit tlie Separation 
^reatly.' 

* I could not fall to do so, we were so much. 
^ttached to one another.' 

* Were ! You are you mean.' 
She sighed heavily. 

'Ah, Mr Fanel it will never be the same 
again. It would be impossible. She has so many 
new ties, with you and the baby. How could she 
feel — dear Daisy — ^how could she be expected to 
feel just the same towards those she has left in 
her old home ? ' 

As she uttered these words Margarita's voice 
hroke, but she conquered the emotion. 

* I think you misjudge her,' said Fane kindly. 
^It is true she has new cares and pleasures, but 
she would be more than ungrateful to forget all 
the loTe you lavished upon her for so many years, 
and Daisy is not ungrateful.' 
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* She is everything that is dearest and best/ 
replied Margarita, wannly. ^Don't think I 
meant to blame her, even in the slightest degree ; 
but it is only natural tbat things should be a» 
they are.' 

' Oiir sudden determination to leave England 
must have greatly surprised you. What do you 
thinkofitP' 

At this allusion her lip trembled visibly. 

^ I try to put it amongst the inevitables/ she 
mid, after a slight pause. ^ I cannot realise it, 
but I know it must be. I try not to think of it 
until I am obliged.' 

* Tour Cousin takes to the idea wonderfully 
well, She surprised me by her ready acqui- 
escence.' 

* She goes with you/ said Eita, simply. 

* Yes — ^and her child. I believe we constitute 
her World. God bless her ! She does credit to 
your training, Miss Hay. She is the best wife 
and mother that ever lived.' 

* I knew she woidd be.' 

^ And I feel that as long as she is by my side 
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I can be happy, even in exile. But I should like 
to see one thing altered before I go/ 

* Wliat is that P ' 

* These grave leeks ef yeurs. Wlience de 
they come ? I tliink I can remember yeu much 
mere Kvely when I first came te Maple Farm/ 

* I am growing eider/ replied Margarita with 
a sad smile. 

* The ged-children whe used te sing se prettily 
in the erohard, the peny yeu rode, the pet degs 
and cats ; what has beceme ef them all P ' 

* The ged-children — ^beys and girls — ceme te 
«ee me still fer weekly instructien. I have net 
ridden much lately, as I have net feit streng 
eneugh, and the degs and cats chiefly belenged te 
Daisy. Otherwise things are pretty much as they 
were/ 

* De yeu ever write peetry new ? * 

* If e ! ' she answered, in a lew veice füll ef 
pain. 

*If yeu remember, we had seme leng cen- 
Yersatiens en that subject befere I ever saw Miss 
Daisy> and I advised yeu te study certain werks, 
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and improve your taste for literature. I thought 
you had a decided taste that way. But then I 
did not know that you would have so much liouse- 
keeping on your Lands as well. I hope that you 
have not followed my ad vice too literally. I hope 
you do not study too hard.' 

* Who says I do ? ' she asked quickly. 

^ Cannot I put this and that together ? I know 
you do study, beeause my wife has told me so, and 
I see that you have lost your health. The natural 
deduction from which is that you are over-exort;» 
ing either your brain or your body. Which is it, 
Miss Hay ? ' 

* It little signifies/ 

* How can you say so, when you know how 
valuable your health and well-being are to all 
around you P What woidd Mr West and George 
do without you ? What would Daisy feel if you 
were to fall ill ? ' 

* She has you — and the baby,' repeated Mar- 
garita in a stifled voice. 

* We could not make up to her for your loss ; 
and if you will permit me to say so, Miss Hay — 
Rita — I too should feel deeply any misfortune 
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that happened to yourself. Your pale looks seem 
to reproach one as it is — I fancy I have had some- 
thiiig to do with them in taking your cousin away 
froin you/ 

* Oh ! no ! — ^no ! — and if it were so, how cotdd 
you help it ? It is not your fault. It is no one's 
fault but my own/ 

* Can I do anything to help or advise you ? 
Srita^ try to look upon me as a friend — a brother ! 
I am the husband of one whom you have always 
regarded as a sister. Let me share her right to 
comfort you.' 

*It is not possible! Indeed, Mr Fane, you 
entirely mistake. I am very mueh obliged to you 
for your adviee, and I will follow it so far as to 
promise you I will not study so mueh as to know- 
ingly injure my health. But for the rest I am in 
the hands of God, and He must order my futuro 
as He thinks best.' 

* You have no secret sorrow that preys upon 
your spirits ? ' he said wistfuUy. 

^ Nene — in which you can help me/ she an- 
swered shortly, as she rose and left the room. 
He was almost afraid that his last Suggestion 
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kad offended her, but lie did not attempt to reinedy 
the error. He thought he knew now why she was 
suffering ; and that it was wounded affection and 
jealousy at her cousin having formed new and 
eloser ties for her herseif that had made such an 
alteration in Margarita Hay. 

^ Poor girl/ he ruminated, as he took his way 
np-stairs to his wife's apartment, ' what a fnnd of 
affection she must possess, what a mine of wealth 
it will prove for the man who knows how to work 
it. It is ten thousand pities she should be buried 
down in this place, where she never sees any one 
fit to be her husband. I wish she were going out 
to'Australia with Daisy and me.' 

He sat down by his wife's side, and told her, 
almost yerbatim, what had passed between him 
and her cousin. 

* And did she say that ? ' exclaimed Mrs Fane, 
with open-eyed wonder, as he arrived at the last 
sentence. ' Oh, I see it all now. How delighted 
George will be.' 

* What do you mean, Margarita ? ' 

' Why, my dear, he has been sitting with me 
here for the last half-hour, We have been having 
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such a confab, and he has been telling me all bis 
jBecrets. And what do you tbink, Laury ? He 
wants to marry Rita.' 

* George wants to marry your cousin Rita? 
Ab, now I remember ! ' For tbe conversation be 
bad beld witb George on tbe oeeasion of bis pro- 
posing for Daisy, and tbe cbange wbieb bad oc- 
curred in bis friend^s demeanour, wben be under- 
stood it was bis sister and not bis cousin tbat Fane 
wisbed to marry, flasbed upon bis memory. 

' Yes ; wouldn't it be nice P * continued Daisy. 
^ Sbe could stay bere always tben. Sbe would be 
quite tbe mistress of tbe farm, and take care of 
papa, and tbey would all be bappy togetber. 
Wouldn't it be charming ? * 

' I don't tbink so at all.*; 

* You don't tbink so, my dear Laury ! Wbat 
could be better ? ' 

' If your cousin approves of it of course it's all 
rigbt ; but I sbould tbink sbe migbt find a ibore 
suitable busband tban George.' 

' Tban my own brotber George ? Ob, Laury ! ' 

' His being your own brotber, my darling, 

doesn't make bim of tbe same tastes and disposi- 

VOL. I. 16 
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tion as B.ita. She is a refined, high-souled^ inteU 
lectuaUy incKned woman, and George is, weU, 
just the opposite I should say/ 

*But you are intellectual and high-souled, 
Laury, and I am just the opposite, and yet we get 
on very well together/ said Dai&y, fondly. 

He answered her with a kiss. 

' No, no, my darling — don^t deeeive yourself » 
Our cases are quite different. You can appreciate 
my tastes if you don't follow them, but George, 
though he^s a thoroughly good-hearted fellow, 
could no more sympathize with your cousin's pro- 
clivities than one of his bullocks could. What 
says Rita to the proposal ? ' 

' Oh, he hasn't proposed to her yet. He is toa 
bashfiil, poor dear fellow, and too much afraid of 
being refused, so he came to ask me if I could find 
out for him, quite in a round-about way, you 
know, whether Rita would have him or not.^ 

* I would advise you not to meddle in the mat- 
ter, dear.* 

^ But I thought from what you told me just 
jiow, Laurj", that perhaps her pale looks and her 
jsecret sorrow may be attributabletothe same cause, 
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and ehe may want George to propose, ehP It 
looks like it now, doesn't it P ' 

The idea seemed to please Fane less and less. 
Ho got up and began Walking about the room. 

^It would be a positive sacrifice/ be said. 

* George will never be anything but a common; 
farmer, and that girl bas in her the capability for 
anything. Margarita, if you speak to her at all 
about this matter, you must do all you can to 
reason her out of the idea of marrying your 
brother. It would be throwing herseif away/ 

* But what would poor George say?' demanded 
Daisy. 

' George be hanged ! I mean the chief persont 
to be considered is your cousin, and I am sure she 
would be miserable with him/ 

* I am not so sure of that/ said Daisy pouting. 

* And I don't think Rita would agree with you 
either. I believe it is fretting for him that has 
made her so thin. Now it does look like it, 
Laury, doesn't it ? ' she repeated. ' Say it looks 
like iV 

But Laurence Fane would not alle w anything^ 
so opposed to bis own ideas of right and wrong,. 
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and his wife's supposition recurred to vex liim 
oftener than he could haye supposed it capable of 
doing during the remainder of their visit at Maple 
Farm. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



GOOD-BYE TO ENGLAND. 



LAURENCE FANE was compelled to leave 
Bushthome at the beginning of the new y ear, 
but he would not take Daisy away. In her aflfec- 
tion for him and dismay at the briefest Separation, 
she would have insisted upon accompanying him 
to London when he went to make arrangements 
for their voyage, but bis strenger wiU overbore 
herSy and he would not permit her to leave her 
father and her cousin imtil it became absolutely 
necessary. 

By bis desire, her outfit, which was very plaii^ 
and simple, was procured from Taxmton, and pre- 
pared under her own supervision, and she had 
nothing further to do but to wait quietly at home 
tili her husband retumed to fetch her. The für- 
niture of the house at Notting-hill had been sold 
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and the lease dlsposed of, without any serious loss, 
and the money thus realised, added to the five 
hundred pounds which old Mr West had given his 
daughter on her weddIng day, enabled Laurence 
Fane to settle all his liabilities, and defray the 
-expenses of his wife's passage and outfit. 

He returned from London in excellent spirits. 
To feel himself onee more a free man, to have got 
rid of the fearful bürden of debt which had 
weighed him down for so many months past, was 
Bufficient in itself to make him cheerful. Added 
to which the ship by which they were to sail, 
*The Queen of the Wave/ was a very fine one, 
with excellent accommodation, and he had already 
made friends with several of the passengers going 
by her. It was true she carried two hundred 
emigrants, and Fane had feared at first that this 
circumstance might interfere with his wife's com- 
fort, but the stem cabin which he had been enabled 
to procure for her, chiefly on account of the excellent 
reputation the name of his future employers held 
amongst the maritime and mercantile population, 
promised to be as luxurious a berth as any one in 
ier Position had a right to expect. Daisy was 
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never tired of asking every particular conceming 
the temporaiy house she was so soon to inhabit, 
and made Laurence teil her again and again of the 
Position of the bed and the washing stand, and 
how convenientlv the lockers for their clothes 
fitted under the bedstead, and the swing trays 
that depended from the eentre of the low ceiling 
held everything that was nseful for their daily 
comfort. 

To have heard the husband and wife talk to- 
gether of their. approaching voyage, and laugh 
over the many contrivances they effected for their 
convenience, or the shifts to which they knew 
they would have to be subjeeted before it was over, 
one would have thought they were about to start 
on a pleasure excursion in an amateur yacht, 
räther than to make a joumey to the other side 
of the World. In his excitement and relief from 
the weight which had oppressed him, Laurence 
Fane seemed temporarily to have forgotten the 
sacrifice he was making, in relinquishing the dream 
and hope of a life-time to resume the very occu- 
pation he had once given up in disgust. But it 
was only seeming. He had not forgotten it. 
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Often and often the remembrance retumed to vei 
him, but he put it from him resolutely. He was 
not entirely a dreamer. He had good hard stuff 
in him that gave him power to resist the shocks 
of this World, and a capacity for making the best 
of what was inevitable, that stood him in good 
ßtead at the present jimcture. Besides, he was 
about to take Daisy away from all her own rela- 
tives, and he dreaded the moment when her spirits 
ßhould give way, and she might even reproach 
him with being the cause of their Separation. 

But at present there seemed no fear of such a 
calamity. Daisy was as eager to see the * Queen 
of the Wave,' and make that stem-cabin comfort- 
able, after her own ideas of comfort, as though to 
go to Australia had been the goal she had been 
ßtriving for ; and her husband and brother and 
father encouraged her hopefulness by every meanS' 
in their power. They were all so cheerful and 
merry over the idea, that there seemed no place for 
tears, and Margarita Hay often detected herseif 
in the act of wondering if they could all be such 
children as to overlook what this Separation in- 
volved — the loss of Daisy for years. She did not 
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dare even to think of it, for fear she should lose 
all her courage and her helpfulness at the very 
time her darling needed them most ; but went 
about the house sorting the baby's clothes, or re- 
pairing such as needed it, to save Daisy every 
etitch of work upon the voyage that she could^ 
with a smile upon her face and a heart of lead. 

Laurence Fane greatly feared the final parting. 
He dreaded lest his wife's spirits should have been 
assumed to hide her real feelings, and that when 
the time came to say ^ Good-bye,' she would break 
down. But he need not have done so. It is true 
that when Daisy kissed her father and Margarita 
for the last time, she climg about their necks and 
sobbed as if her heart were breaking, but her tears 
were the natural outburst of a girKsh grief — 
there was no despair about them. They might 
scald her cheeks for a few hours, but they woidd 
leave no scars upon her heart, nor would the re- 
membrance haunt those who witnessed them. 
There was something far more touching in Mar- 
garita's silent agony, as she held her cousin for a 
few brief moments in her arms with a grip like 
death, and released her without a single sob. 
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There was something in her look that startled 
and almost alarmed Laurence Fane as he took her 
cold passive hand in his for the last time and 
tried to ronse her by a cheerful farewell. * Good- 
bye, Eita, and God bless you/ he exelaimed. 
' We shall be back ahnest before you know it, and 
you will be astonished to find how fast the time 
has flown. Daisy shall write to you from London. 
Good-bye ! * and with a smile that was meant to 
be reassuring he was gone. So the old farmer 
and his niece passed into the quiet homestead 
again, hand in hand (for George had accompanied 
his sister and brother-in-law to town), and none 
but their own hearts knew how desolat« it looked 
to them thenceforward. As for Daisy, her sorrow 
was forgotten before they were half way to their 
destination. It was not good for baby that she 
should cry, and Laurence Fane soon found that 
his self-imposed task of drying her tears had 
become a sinecure, and put his handkerchief into 
his pocket again. I do not blame Daisy. She 
was leaving England, it is true, and all those who 
made and administered to her early happiness; 
but she was going with her husband and hei 
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•ehild, and the mamed woman who can disentangle 
her affections and her thoughts fromall but those 
who form her immediate domestic circle is a very 
happy and sensible creature. To own a divided 
lieart is not only inconvenient, it is sometimes 
disastrous to all earthly comfort ; and Daisy's 
husband was the last person to find fault with her 
wben she whispered in bis ear that she coiild not 
grieve very long for anything whilst they were 
togetber. 

Her brother, too, was delighted to see tbe re- 
tum of sunsbine, and tbe remainder of tbe jour- 
ney was aecomplisbed ander auspices tbat migbt 
:almost be terraed gay. George was füll of de- 
ücriptions of all tbe deligbts and wonders tbat 
awaited tbem in tbeir new bome, tili bis sister 
became quite impatient of tbe four montbs' voy- 
age tbat lay between ber and so mucb pleasure, 
and eager to commence and get it over. 

Tbey slept tbat nigbt at an botel near tbe 
-docks, and went on board early next morning, as 
tbe ' Queen of tbe Wave ' was announced to start 
at noon. Daisy bad never seen tbe sea before, 
and amused ber brotber and busband by tbe 
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supposition that the dirty water in tho docks bore 
any resemblance to the bright beautiful wave» 
of the oeean. The deck of the ship was crowded 
with the emigrants who had not yet shaken down 
into their places, and were, many of them, too 
much overcome at the thought of expatriation 
to care whether they were comfortable or not. 
Daisy was very much interested and moved by 
the distress she saw around her. She even stopped 
to speak to one poor old woman, and ask why she 
was crying. 

* Can you ask why P ' returned the woman, 
^ when another hour will see us out of sight of old 
England, and God only knows if well ever see it 
again/ 

* But do you go alone, then, my poor soul ? ^ 

' Oh no, Miss, my old man and the lads are 
aboard too, but that don't make it any better. 
Vve leffc more than enough behind me as it is. 
The Lord have mercy upon them and me/ 

And she recommenced her monotonous wailing. 

* She has her husband and her sons with her,' 
repeated Daisy to Laurence with unmitigated 
wonder, 'and yet she can be miserable. Ohy 
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Laury, she can't love them as I do you and baby/ 

'Perhaps not, my own darling! There are 
few who love as we do.' 

^ I shall go a great deal amongst tliese poor 
people on the voyage, Laury, and try to read to 
them, and teach. them as Kita and I used to do 
in the village at home. It will amuse them and 
do them good, won't it, dear ? ' 

'I dare say it will, my love! But here is 
George waiting to inspect our cabin, and make any 
alterations for our comfort that his former ex- 
periences may suggest. Have you the hammer 
and nails, George P This way, old fellow ! You 
see, Daisy will have no ladder, by which she can 
fall down and smash the baby, on her exits and 
€ntrances. It's all piain sailing here. This is the 
door, my darling, number two, you will observe. 
There, now ! there^s a palace for you.* 

It was really a very comfortable cabin, with 
every convenience in it that they could require, 
and for the next hour the two men, stripped of 
coats and waistcoats, went to work with a will, and 
fixed and arranged everything in readiness for the 
Start, cven to naiUng up the framed photographs 
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of George and her father and Rita over Daisy'» 
bertb^ whilst she sat by and nursed her baby, and 
thought she should be as happy as a queen with 
this dear funny Kttle room, which began to look just 
like Eobinson Crusoe's hut, all for her own. But by 
the tüne the task was ended, they were commencr 
ing to clear the decks of all but the passengers^ 
and George West was compelled to leave them. 

The husband and wife, with their child be- 
tween them, stood watching him from the gun- 
wale of the vessel, as the ' Queen of the Wave ' 
was slowly towed out of the docks, and left him 
Standing amidst the crowd upon the wharf. 

'Can you distinguish him still?' said Iiau- 
rence. ' See ! darling, he is waving his hand- 
kerchief to you, Where is yoursP You must 
wave it in retum/ 

' I can't ! * exclaimed poor Daisy, as she buried 
her face against him in a burst of tears, and 
realised, for the first time, that she was indeed 
eut off from all whom she had loved and who 
had loved her in the happy innocent past, fading 
from her present as her brother's figure was 
fading on the quay. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

DAISY BECOMES PROPHETIC. 

POOR Daisy had soon something eise to think 
of besides the fact of parting with her brother. 
The * Queen of the Wave * gained the open sea, 
and commenced to dip and bend, and rise and 
fall^ in that charming manner that looks so easy 
and graceful^ and feels so unpleasant. 

Laurence Fane was an excellent sallor; but 
his blooming little wife was one of the first to 
succomb to the motion. Sho tried hard to keep 
up. She wanted to stay on deck with her hus- 
band^ and though she was turning all sorts of 
colours at each fresh billow over which the vessel 
danced^ she clung manfully to his arm, and, with 
her baby folded to her bosom, tottered backwards 
and forwards by his side, feeling as though each 
minute would be her last— of dignity ! 
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^ Daisy, my darling ! this is too much for you/ 
ßaid Fane suddenly^ as he looked at her pallid 
face. * You can't carry about that heavy child in 
this State. You must go into the cabin and lie 
down.' 

' Oh, no ! Laury, do let me stay with you ; 
whatever happens let me stay with you.* 

' My child, you don't know what you are ask- 
ing. You'll be horribly ill in another minute, and 
the sight of all these people lying about will make 
you infinitely worse.* 

For the emigrants, who were all huddled to- 
gether on the quarter-deck, were beginning to 
feel very uncomfortable also, and their groans and 
moans and lamentations were enough to startle a 
stouter heart than Daisy's. 

* Sit down here for a minute,' continued Fane, 
as he disposed his wife on a pile of luggage, * and 
I will run down and make the cabin comfortable 
before you enter it.' 

She sat helplessly where he had left her, feel- 
ing more ill and wretched than she had ever done 
in her lifo before. The unconscious infant looked 
up in her face, and Struck öut his little fists to- 
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wards it. Her Ups mechanically kissed the tiny 
fingers that were pressed against them^ but Daisy'd^ 
courage (and she never possessed much) had all 
evaporated, and slie could not even smile at him. 

* Bless liis little lieart ! he don't know the 
trouble that's before him/ said a weary voiee at 
her side. 

Daisy tumed towards the Speaker. She was a 
pretty, consumptive-looking woman of about five- 
and-twenty, with hoUow eyes and continual cough ^ 
>vho was sitting next her on a pile of baggage, 

^ Are you married ? Have you any babies of 
your own ? ' inquired Daisy, almost forgetting her 
own discomfort in the pleasure of exhibiting her 
child. 

* Yes, I am married — worse luck — ^but I aint 
got no babies, thank God/ replied the woman. 

' And is your husband with you ? ' 

' No ! I'm going to find him in Australia, and 
I hope we may all go to the bottom before we get 
there, I do.' 

Daisy shuddered — a sudden horror seemed to 
take hold of her. 

*0h, you shöuldn^t say that— it's wicked,— r 
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think of what you are wisliing — and with all these 
poor souls on board, too, — and me — ^and my 
little baby/ 

* Well, what'fl the use of wishing other ? * said 
the woman. ^There's nothing bat trouble and 
misery afore the lot of 'em. Why, if I had a baby 
I'd sooner chuck *im overboard at once than rear 
'im up to be like other men.' 

' I am afraid you are very unhappy,' «lid 
Daisy, softly, ^and I cannot talk to you now 
because I am ill, and my husband wishes me to be 
älone ; but when I am better I shonld like to see 
you again, and explain some of these things to you« 
What iß your name ? * 

' Jane Ellis/ 

^ And may I ask for you, Jane, when I am able 
to come on deck again ? ' 

* All right, if you're here to do it,' replied the 
woman surlily. 

Daisy was quite relieved when Laurence joined 
her. 

( * I have been talking to such a stränge woman, 
Laury/ she said, when they had reached the 
Kelter of their cabin,/and she said such horrid 
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things — that she hoped we should all go to the 
bottom before we reached Australia. "Wasn't it 
4iwful?'. 

* You shouldn't have listened to her, dear. I 
dare say ehe had liad too much to drink. These 
poor creatures who leave their homes and families 
without any hope of retuming to them, have much 
to bear, and in many cases feel it very deeply. 
And then it is a great temptatiou to them to have 
a parting glass with their friends. You wiU find 
her in a very different frame of mind, I dare say, 
when you meet again.' 

'I hope so. She frightened me. Laury, do 
you think there is any danger — the very slightest 
danger — that we may go to the bottom P ' 

Fane burst out laughing. 

* My dear child, what an idea ! Why the 
" Queen of the Wave *' is one of the finest ships on 
the line. She ha« performed the voyage at least 
thirty times with the most perfect safety. Go to 
the bottom ! She couldn't go to the bottom if 
she tried. She is a perfect cork for lightness and 
durabiKty.' 

* I am very glad,' said Daisy in a low voicej 
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* for baby's sake, you know, and yours/ 

* And for your own, too, I hope, little woman» 
Wliat should baby and I do without you ? Why, 
Daisy, you don^t think I would trust my greatest 
treasure to the ocean unless I had* taken every 
possible human precautlon first ? ' 

* No, no, dear Laury, of course not ; and I am 
very silly to bave asked such a question. It wa» 
only because that woman spoke so strangelyt 
Poor thing, I feel so sorry for her.' 

* Don't think anything more about her now» 
Daisy, but get into bed and lay your aching little 
head upon your piUow. It is nearly six o'clock, 
and baby will soon be asleep by your side, and I 
hope you will both rest soundly tili the moming, 
When the passengers* tea is served I shall bring 
you a cup, and see how you are/ 

He assisted her and the child to undress with 
all the tenderness of a woman, and did not leave 
them until they were settled for the night. And 
then he tumed up the coUar of his rough coaty 
and with his hands in his pockets, and a lighted 
cigar between his teeth, walked thoughtfully up 
and down the deek| thinking a little regretfiilly of 
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the past and sadly of the future. It was all over 
then, — the career he had chalked out for himself^ 
to follow which he had thrown up the chance of 
being his godfather's heir, — had proved a failure. 
He should never make a name in the world of 
letters. All that remained for him now was a 
life of servitude. Not for a moment did it 
glance across the mind of Laurence Fane that the 
faet of his being burdened with a wife had any«* 
thing to do wi^h his present condition, and had 
it done so, he would have rejeeted the possibility 
of greater happiness in freedom with scorn. 
Daisy was one with him. He loved her with a 
devotion such as husbands seldom feel after 
twelve months of married life, and would sooner 
Tiave starved with her than lived without her. 
Was it not for her sake that he had accepted thiä 
appointment — ^that he had chosen expatriation 
and labour, which in his soul he detested, — ^rather 
than make another effort which might proveequally 
futile as the first, to win the position he coveted ? 
He knew that had it not been for Daisy and 
the child, he would have struggled onuntilhehad 
regained the footing he had lost ; but their interests 
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were too precious to be risked in the smallest 
degree, even though his love and courage stood 
guarantee for their defence. He knew^ as he 
paced up and down ihe deck that night, that he 
had^ completely cut himself off from association 
with the only world for which he cared, and yet 
he did not regret it. He thought of those two 
helpless creatores in the cabin below, who depended 
for everything upon him ; of the young mother, aa 
innocent as the baby that slumbered beside her^ 
and the new life so mysterioasly given to her care ; 
and he yowed in his heart that he would sacrifice 
not only his inclinations and desires, bat his blood 
itself, if necessary, to fulfil the duties he had 
tmdertaken towards them. How happy he wa» 
Gompared to many of his fellow-creatures ! How 
thankful he ought to be for the means of making 
a suitable provision for those who were so dear to 
him! Laurence Fane glanced at the groups of 
emigrants lying abont as the thonght passed 
through his mind, and shuddered. 

^ Do you mean to pass the night on deck/ he 
ihquired of one of the men who, wrapt np in a 
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piece of tarpauling, was groaning with öeä-sickness^ 
and looking abjectly miserable. 

'Where are we to go top' was the suUen 
answer. 

' Is there not proper accommodation for yöu 
below ? * 

* Ay, so they say ; but tliere don't seem mucli 
signs of it yet ; the gangway choked up with bag- 
gage, and it ain't an easy job anyway to get a 
couple of hundred sonls to shake down into a place 
that ain't big enough to hold half the number.* 

^ Are there really as many of you as that ? * 
^ Just so many, neither more nor less, and with 
eight boats to carry us if any thing should happen 
to the ship. The Lord reward them as fitted her 
out for us/ 

^Come, my friend, you mustn't talk in ihat 
strain, — ^what*s the use of anticipating evil ? We're 
in a fine ship, under the command of a good oap. 
tain, and with every prospect of a fair voyage. 
You'U sing to a yery different tune when yousee 
the green fields and trees of the New World.' 

* I dare say I shall — tohen 1 see *em/ replied the 
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emignot ; and Fane wilked awxr fram Idm. jeo- 
mg uDcomfoTtaUe, thcwgh he eould iaaÜT %bl 

The pftssengen' tea was hemg cairied isfio iae 
eodd j^ and he remembered that he had praBsbed 
to take a cap to his wife. Followingthesterards 
he firand himBelf in a tcit diffierent atmo^heie 
from that oatnde. The coddy was wdl Kghtpd 
and warm^ and the passengen who had abeadr 
made friends with one another, were langhmg 
and talking pleasanüy togeth^. Fane forgot 
the cold and the darkness, the roshing wateis, 
and the emigrant's complaintsy to which he had 
been witness on the lower deck, and had just ocnn- 
menced to mingle in the conversation, when a 
Piercing scream arose frpm the stem cabin. For 
a minnte he stood still, scarcely believing It conld 
be Daisy^s voice, tintil the first scream was foUowed 
by a second and a third, and he put down the cnp 
of tea he had just procured for her, upon the table 
and rushed towards her apartment. The lamp 
was buming ; the baby was still lying fast asleep, 
a warm, insensible little lump of humanity by her 
side, but Daisy was sitting up in her berth, with 
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her eyes shut, holding out her arms and screaming 
aload with terror. 

*Daisy! Daisy! myowndarKng! Whatisit? 
Wake up, my child ! Of what are you dream- 
ing?' exclaimed her husband, ahnest as frightened 
as herseif. She opened her eyes, gazed at him 
for a moment in vague terror, then threw herseif 
into his arms and clung to him with the tightness 
of despair. 

* Oh, Laury, hold me fast ! don't let me go ! 
Itis Coming ! it is Coming ! Oh, don't you hear 
it?' 

' What is Coming ? ' 

* The water — the horrid, cold, green water ! 
We are sinking — we shall go to the bottom — save 
me, Laury — save me. We shall all be drowned/ 

He perceived now that she was suffering from 
nightmare, and the first thing he did was to rouse 
her thoroughly. 

*Wake up, Daisy, you are dreaming still; 
wake up, my dear,^ he continued, shaking her. 

Daisy understood where she was now. She 
looked round the cabin, then threw herseif back 
on her pillow and burst into tears. 
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^ Oh, I have had such a dreadful dream, such 
an awful dream. I thought the ship had gone 
down and all the water came throagh the Win- 
dows, and that woman, Laury — that woman I tqld 
you of, who spoke so wickedly — came between 
you and me, and laughed at us, and wouldn't let 
me go to you. You were holding out your arms 
to me and I was longing to get to you, but the 
wo?nan stood between us and I couldn't pass/ 

And Daisy shuddered visibly. 

* My darling, it was only a dream. Your sick- 
ness has made you a little feverish and imcom- 
fortable, and you went to sleep thinking of un- 
pleasant things. Let me go and fetch you a cup 
of tea.^ 

' But she clung to him and would not let him 

'No, no ! pray don't leave me. I shall die if * 
I am left alone. Oh, Laury ! take me away from 
this horrid ship. I am wretched. I am miser- 
able. I know something is going to happen. 
Take me back to England and never let me see 
the sea again.^ 
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He treated it as a girFs wayward fancy. How 
«Ise could he treat it ? 

^My own Margarita, do you know you are 
making a little fool of yourself ? How could I take 
you back to land when we are in the middle of 
the Channel ? I know you feel very uncomfort- 
able at present, dear, but you will be all right in 
a day or two, and the best sailor on board. Why, 
you were always so anxious to be on the sea/ 

' Oh, I don't like it. I am frightened/ said 
the girl, shivering. * I can hear the waters rush- 
ing under us, and they frighten me to death, 
Promise we shall get out at the first port, Laury, 
and that you'U take me back to Maple Farm.' 

*Hu8h, hush, dear; you mustn't talk such 
nonsense. You'U be quite ashamed of yourself 
to-morrow morning. Now be good and let me go 
and fetch your tea.' 

But Daisy wouldn't be good, and her agitation 
continued so long that Fane thought it best to 
consult the ship's doctor, who pronounced her at- 
tack to be one of such extreme nervous terror as 
to make it advisable to administer a sleeping 
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draught. So iinder the influence of morphia her 
frightened blue eyes at last consented to close 
themselves in sleep, and when he was assured that 
she was slumbering soundly and not likely to 
wake until the moming, her husband returned 
once more to the fresh air and the darkness and 
the deck. 
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